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Product loss cut “H 
more than 65% by jobber who knew 
where to look for the leaks—p. 17 


Customers pay up 
for a consignee with ‘credit sense.’ 
How he eliminates bad debts—p. 49 





Lube oil ratics sag 
to a new low during 
fall-winter—p. 29 














ERIE “M-P” USERS 
have this L0 say... 


3 Exie Turbines—3 Erie Dehydrators 
serving 12 Erie M-P Dispensers—‘‘entirely 
satisfactory. We like the advertising 
value of the Dehydrators and reduced 
maintenance expense.” 
Save-Way Oil Co. 
Shreveport, Louisiana 


2 Erie Turbines—8 Erie M-P Dispensers 
—"‘entirely satisfactory—completely elimi- 
nated vapor lock condition that we had 
customers like the faster, quieter delivery. 
We were able to locate our tanks back 
where truck drops can be made without 
blocking any part of the islands.” 

Turner Brothers 

Bishop, California 
2 Erie Turbines—7 Erie M-P Dispensers 
—“‘entirely satisfactory. In this hot climate 
Erie M-P Systems eliminate all vapor lock 
—no maintenance at all on meters since 
installation March 1952." 

Mel's Serve UR-Self 


Brawley, California 
23 Exe Debydrators si ad ge @e N the past 18 months we pushed over 5,000,000 
een, ero I] callous thre our 3 Beis ‘Turbines and 21 Exe 
ne i I eye *M-P’Dispensers without a let down and purring right 
a oe along. We know that original installation cost is less 


Mid-South Oil Co. and that both operation and maintenance are less. 


West Memphis, Arkansas 4 
2 Erie Turbines—2 Erie Dehydrators 9 Futhermore, we have a faster flow, and the silent 


Erie M-P Dispensers—-‘‘very satisfactory dispensers at the islands please customers. We have 


operation. Erie Dehydrators reduce meter 


maintenance and are great volume never had the slightest trace of vapor lock. We re- 
builders.” Hamilton Oil Co. 9 er 


Atlanta, Ga. commend Erie M-P’ Systems to any one building a 


2 Erie Turbines —2 Erie Dehydrators-—12 new station, regardless of the number of dispensers 
Erie M-P Dispensers—"‘entirely satisfac- 


tory. We like the Erie M-P operation —no planned. We are adding Erie Dehydrators to pre- 


more condensation in the lines—fewer 


working parts. Erie Dehydrators, by re- serve our meters and prevent trouble, as the new 


moving water from gasoline, have brought 


ws considerable business from distent lighter gasoline contains more moisture. @® 
motorists. Safe Way Gas 
Chicago, IIl. 


(ake for Bulletin to. 1392 —W ERIE METER SYSTEMS, INC* e:<, 22. 


First TO MOTORIZE GASOLINE pumps 


viteme lt ait] a 


FIRST WITH M-P SYSTEMS 
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Sometimes we land a big one! 


We keep fishing for new ways to tell the oil industry’s story. And every so often 
we reel in something big and dramatic. 


For example, not long ago an oil marketer in Michigan noticed that the price 
he paid for gasoline was just about the same as it had been in the middle twenties. 
So he wrote and asked us how these two gasolines compared in value. 


We thought this had the makings of a real story. So we went to work to dig 
out the facts. We studied the road performance of these gasolines in contemporary 
cars of the various years. We also made a study of the average retail price of the 
two gasolines and found that the price, exclusive of taxes, was about the same. 


In the end, all the evidence pointed to one conclusion: by any realistic stand- 


(Continued on next page) 








Sometimes we land a big one! 
(Continued from preceding page) 


ard, the value of gasoline had increased approximately 50% in the last quarter 
century. In other words, two gallons of today’s gasoline will do the work of 3 gallons 
of 1925 fuel. And we demonstrated this to the petroleum industry and the public. 


It was news! Newspapers across the country picked it up. Magazines ran 
feature articles about it. It blossomed out on billboards. It became the theme 
of Oil Progress Week, and a fact familiar to motorists all over America. 


Yet, this kind of public relations job is never finished. Even today too few 
people realize what a tremendous job the petroleum industry is doing to improve 
America’s standard of living. 


We believe that as a part of the oil industry we should aid in every way we 
can to tell this impressive story over and over again. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Ethyl service is backed by 30 years of antiknock experience 


RESEARCH SUPPLY SERVICE TECHNICAL REPORTS 


SALES HELPS ROAD TESTING GASOLINE TESTING 
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low-priced 
hose reel 


Operates 
CuUce? 


1,500,000 
revolutions 


Hand-wound reel for rear box installation 
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Electric driven reel for side box installation 


Self-tightening seal enables it to stand up 
under toughest, heaviest work loads 


It’s new. It’s different. It’s better. 
It’s the finest hose reel ever built for 
fuel oil, gasoline, compressed gases 
and chemicals, It will never wear out. 
It’s just what you might expect from 
a company that has been an acknowl- 
edged leader in the field for many 
years. 

To prove this new reel, we picked 
one from stock at random and sub- 
jected it to exhaustive tests. We 
operated it for more than 1,500,000 
revolutions under constantly chang- 
ing pressure from zero to 100 pounds 
per square inch. During the test the 
seal was not adjusted in any way. 

At the end of the test, the reel was 
completely dry. It hadn't leaked a 
single drop. It was not sweating. 

The secret lies in the new, self- 
tightening seal of the swing joint that 
eliminates packing and enables the 
reel to rotate freely at all times. If the 
seal should ever have to be replaced, 
you can do the job in a few minutes, 
without breaking any pipe lines. 


This compact reel is light in weight 
(only 85 pounds with 100 feet of 1'«- 
inch hose); the swing joint is de- 
signed with clear, uninterrupted pas- 
sages; every part is steel, malleable 
iron, or bronze—no cast iron is used; 
the rigid base is welded throughout; 
six ball bearings with hardened and 
ground races are used on every reel; 
all working parts are easy to reach; 
can quickly be unbolted from its 
supports. 

This new reel is made in all sizes 
from 1” to 3”, for bucket box or 
underslung box installation. It is 
available with standard or explosion- 
proof electric motors of any voltage, 
air or hydraulic drives. We can 
equip reels with automatic stop to 
prevent hose breakage, level winder, 
and friction or jaw clutches to 
ease unwinding. Electrically operated 
clutches are available if desired. 

Delivery can usually be made 
within one week. For sizes, prices and 
detailed information, write us today. 


PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


3415 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


Oil Marketing Equipment Co., 325 Fremont Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Howard Supply Co., 5125 Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 11, Calif. 











For dependability, the GATX fleet of 46,000 tank cars 
contains more than 200 specialized types to meet the needs of shippers of bulk liquids. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street + Chicago 90, Illinois 
Offices in all principal cities 
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COMING MEETINGS 


JUNE 

Northwest Petroleum Assn., Hotel Duluth, 
Duluth, Minn., June 16-17. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., 30th an- 
nual meeting, William Penn Hotel, Pitts- 
burgh, June 18-19. 

Wyoming Oil Jobbers Assn., Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyoming, June 22. 

Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., annual golf tourna- 
ment and stag party, Dell View Hotel, 
Lake Delton, Wis., June 23. 

South Carolina Oi] Jobbers Assn., aboard 8S. 8. 
Silver Star, sailing from Charleston, 8. C., 
for Nassau and Havana, June 25-July 1. 


American Society for Testing Materials, annua! 
meeting, Atlantic City, N. J., June 29-July 3. 


JULY 
National Oil Jobbers Council, Laramie, Wyo., 
July 19-21. 
Louisiana Oil Marketers Assn., Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans, La., July 20-21. 
Truck Trailer Manufacturers Assn., Inc., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, July 23-24. 


. AUGUST 

Florida Petroleum Marketers Assn., Sheraton 
Beach Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla., Aug, 7. 

National Congress of Petroleum 7th 
annual session, Hotel William Penn, tts- 
burgh, Aug. 18-21. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., Camp- 
bell House, Lexington, Ky., Aug. 26-27. 


SEPTEMBER 


of Desk and Derrick Clubs of 
North America, annual meeting, Denver, 
Colo., Sept. 11-12. 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., fall convention, 
ar Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., Sept. 
11-1 

American Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 16. 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Dayton Bilt- 

more Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, Sept. 16-17. 

National Petroleum Ase«n., Traymore Hotel, 

Atlantic City, Sept. 16-18. 

National Assn. of Ol Equipment Jobbers, 
third annual meeting, The Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Sept. 27-29. 

American Society of Mechanical . 
Petroleum Division, annual conference, Rice 
Hotel, Houston, Tex., Sept. 27-30. 


OCTOBER 
Ol Progress Week, Oct. 11-17. 
Texas Assn. of Petroleum Marketers, fourth 
annual convention and trade show, Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas, Tex., Oct. 15-16. 


Ina. eat 





P P iT Assen, of A’ an- 
nual meeting, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex., 
Oct. 19-20. 
American Petroleum Credit Assn., annua] con- 
ference, Hotel Biltmore, New York, Oct. 
26-28. 


Independent Oil Compounders Assn., sixth an- 
nual meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 28-29. 


National Lubricating Grease Institute, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 29-31. 


NOVEMBER 

Society of Automotive Engineers, transporta- 
tion meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 4 
Nov. 2-4. 

Society of Automotive Engineers, fuels & lubri- 
cants meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, 
Nov. 5-6. 

American Petroleum Institute, 33rd annual 
meeting, Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer 
House, Chicago, Nov. 9-12. 
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In the Petroleum Industry 
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Where performance counts you can count on Enjay for... 


Uniform High Quality 


ed ee a 


POUR-POINT DEPRESSANTS 


DEWAXING AIDS 


PARAFLOW Pour Point Depressants are triple-tested: in the laboratory — 
in special field stations located for exposure to the most severe winter climates 
— and on the road. Parafiow treated motor oils insure low temperature flow and 
safe cold weather starting. 


A pioneer and leading marketer of pour point depressants and 
dewaxing aids, the Enjay Company has kept pace with the in- 
creased demands of the petroleum industry. Refiners and mar- 
keters of leading motor oils are using Enjay Paraflow to 
improve the low temperature performance of their products. 


A complete line of dependable products for industry 


PETROLEUM 


PARANOX 
PARATONE 
PARAFLOW 
PARAPOID 
PARADYNE 
PARATAC 
PETROHOL 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Dewaxing Aid 
Ethyl Ether 
Isopropyl Ether 
Reference Fuels 





PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
Secondary Buty! Alcohol 
Secondary Buty! Acetate 
Isopropyl Acetate 
Acetone 

Methy! Ethyl Ketone 
Ethyl! Ether 

Isopropy! Ether 
Dicyclopentadiene 
Naphthenic Acids 
Iso-Octy! Alcohol 

Decyl Alcohol 


PETROHOL 91 
PETROHOL 95 
PETROHOL 99 
Iso-Octyl Alcohol 
Decy! Alcohol 
Tridecy! Alcohol 
Dicyclopentadiene 
Isoprene 
Butadiene 

Ethyl Ether 
Isopropyl Ether 
Tripropylene 
Tetrapropylene 
Aromatic Tars 
Acetone 

Methy] Ethyl Ketone 
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The Enjay Company has long been recognized as a leader 
in the development and marketing of high-quality prod- 
ucts for the oil, surface coating and chemical industries. 
Backed by greatly expanded plant and distribution facili- 
ties, the Enjay Company is supplying a constantly grow- 
ing list of chemical products to many different industries. 


BE SURE TO CALL ON ENJAY FOR YOUR CHEMICAL NEEDS 
ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


15 West Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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PETROLEUM 


Behind Our Headlines 


Consumer preference—not imports—is principally what's 
making life so rough for the coal people. 


We'll point up that fact in next week’s NPN... 


with a 


feature piece on how an Independent jobber has built himself 
a thriving heavy oil business in Green Bay, Wis. . . . thanks 
to the almost avid eagerness of industries around there to 


abandon coal as a fuel. 


This particular jobber started from scratch right after the 
war; currently has in process some 40 coal-to-oil conversion 
jobs that’ll add about 3% million gallons to his already tidy 
annual volume, And he doesn’t see this as the end of the road, 


by any means. 


Sure, price considerations have figured in the Green Bay 
picture, just as they do elsewhere. But so also, as elsewhere, 
have the attractions of convenience, service and superior heat; 
attractions the coal industry seems to have pointedly ignored 
during the current effort at Washington to lay the blame for 
all of coal’s ills on the doorstep of imported oil. 

By running next week the story on Gustafson Oil’s opera- 
tions in a place like Green Bay, perhaps we shall be contribut- 
ing at least a little bit to restoring things to their proper per- 
spective. Because, after all, it’s a fact that Green Bay is quite 
a far piece removed from the influence of Venezuelan and Ara- 


bian oil. 


* ” 


Ran into Sam Wilkes, the Hartford, Conn., jobber, at the 
API marketing meeting down in Dallas, Texas, the other week. 


He was beaming all over... 


and so were we, after hearing 


him tell how NPN readers reacted to our Feb. 29 story describ- 
ing his Crown Petroleum Corp.’s newly-installed cycle billing 


system. 


Sam reports having received more than 50 phone calls and 
letters from oil jobbers who had read the piece and wanted ad- 
ditional details; that at least 25 subsequently came in person to 
Hartford, from as far away as Indiana, for an on-the-spot in- 
spection of the system and the equipment used. All of which 
proves two things—that NPN commands attention and that our 
readers are interested in improving themselves. 


BUSINESS STAFF 


CLEVELAND 
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SERVICE 











In newspapers, on television screens, on outdoor billboards 
throughout Conocoland, this powerful advertising will be 

working for Conoco jobbers and dealers all summer long— 
reminding motorists to stop where they see the famous red triangle, ; 
and keep on the go— with Conoco! 


Fora more PROFITABLE FUTURE | 
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TO BUILD SUMMER BUSINESS 
FOR CONOCO JOBBERS 








Conoco Touraide — the outstanding, free travel 
service that makes Conoco stations distinc- 
tively different! It’s personalized with name 
of dealer, name of motorist. It’s tailor-made 
to fit every trip. Only Conoco dealers get the 
profitable extra business Touraide travellers 
bring! 

Yeorly Multimillion-Dollar Advertising — national 
and local advertising that pre-sells Conoco 
products and services year-in, year-out! In 
newspapers, farm papers, magazines—on 
billboards, radio and TV. 


Products That Make Steady Customers — famous 
Conoco gasolines . . . a full line of superior 
Conoco greases and lubricants . . . two great 
Conoco anti-freezes . . . and the new super 
sales maker throughout the nation— Conoco 
Super Moror Or. 


Complete TBA Program— 8. F. Goodrich Products — 
here’s the money-making answer to dealers’ 
demands for topflight TBA. Conoco’s com- 
plete TBA line features the sales appeal of 
famous B. F. Goodrich products. 


Merchandising, Promotion Help That Pays Of — 
specially trained and skilled Conoco Mer- 
chandisers to help boost service-station busi- 
ness . . . Conoco’s new Credit Check Book 
for speedy, easy transactions. Customer- 
attracting display signs, dress-ups, frequent 
helpful sales promotion materials. 


PLUS — many more money-making sales 
helps available only through Conoco. These 
mean a more profitable business for you with 
the full line of Conoco products and services 
—or by selling Conoco Super Moror Ot in 
any of the 48 states. 











Keep in Company with Leadership — Continental Oil 
Company in its 77 years of continuous progress 
has developed one of the greatest research teams 
in the petroleum industry. And the Continental 


marketing staff is second to none. Equally im- 
portant to you, this is a warm, friendly group 
of men who understand your problems and work 
with you to help assure your success. 





COPYRIGHT 1953, CONTINENTAL Oll COMPANY 


SEE YOUR CONOCO MAN —call or write him today: Continental w gays to Kno, 
Oil Company—Albuquerque, Butte, Chicago, Denver, Fort Worth, 

Houston, Kansas City, Lincoln, Los Angeles, New York, Oklahoma 
City, Salt Lake City, or Ponca City, Oklahoma. Mi Vs, 


-oeCOUNT ON CONOCO:? 
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’S UNIFLO MOTOR OIL—a new 
E concept in lubrication—changes 
so little in viscosity that it meets 
four SAE classifications, functions 
efficiently at extremely low and 
high temperatures, and helps keep 
automotive engines at top perform- 
ance. 


To protect this new year-round pre- 
mium oil—to assure the delivery 
of a pure product that gives peak 
performance— Esso uses Tri-Sure* 
Closures. 


Esso uses Tri-Sure Closures for the 
same reasons that shippers all over 
the world insist on Tri-Sure: (1) 


the Tri-Sure Flange is integrally 
assembled with the drumstock; 


-{2) the Tri-Sure Plug fits securely 


inite. the flange; (3) the Tri-Sure 
Seal forms a leak-proof covering 
which cannot be removed unless it 
is deliberately destroyed. 


This is the protection you can de- 
pend on—no matter how far your 
drums are shipped. And this is the 
protection that proves to your cus- 
tomers that you are safeguarding 
their interests. 


Play safe with every drum ship- 
ment by specifying ‘“Tri-Sure 
Closures” on every drum order. 














gives Tri-Sure protection 


to the oil that helps give 
year-round protection to engines 





SFY 





CLOSURES 


*The ““Tri-Sure”’ Trademark is a mark 
of reliability backed by over 30 years 
serving industry. It tells your cus- 
tomers that genuine Tri-Sure Flanges 
(inserted with genuine Tri-Sure 
dies), Plugs and Seals have been used. 





AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
Tri-Sure Products Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





FTC SUPPORT SEEN—Attorneys with the Federa! 
Trade Commission are confident the Circuit Court 
of Appeals at Chicago will uphold the FTC finding 
in the “Detroit Case” that Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
did not make “good faith” price reductions to four 
of its jobbers. The FTC attorneys feel the Circuit 
Court will do this in order to let the U. S. Supreme 
Court make the ultimate ruling on “good faith,” since 
the high court injected this issue into the case. The 
Supreme Court rejected FTC’s contention that “‘good 
faith” was not a defense against price discrimination 
and remanded the case to FTC for such a deter- 
mination. 


PRICE INCENTIVE—As part of a program to en- 
courage larger residential fuel oil storage, a major 
marketer is seriously considering offering discounts 
on fuel dumps of 300 gals. and over. At present, the 
marketer reports more than 80% of its fuel oil cus- 
tomers take dumps of 275 gals. or less. 


NEW OIC DISTRICTS—Chances are the Oil In- 
dustry Information Committee soon will establish 
several new districts, each with a separate field or- 
ganization, as a means of making its program more 
effective. A number of the districts now are deemed 
too large, either geographically or on the basis of 
population, to do the most efficient job possible. Ex- 
amples are the Southwest District, which sprawls 
across Texas and New Mexico, and the Great Lakes 
District, which includes the metropolitan areas of 
Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee and Indianapolis. The 
national OIIC committee now is studying the pos- 
sibility of altering some districts and is expected to 
make its report soon. 


WHICH WAY ?—Washington observers appear sharp- 
ly split on the recent administration pronouncement 
that legislative restrictions on oil imports are not 
desirable but that importing companies should exer- 
cise “industrial statesmanship” to protect domestic 
oil. One side sees this as a definite rebuff of those 
who would have the White House intervene in the 
controversy. Others see it as an undeniable warning 
to the importers that the White House might take 
steps in the future if imports are not kept down. 
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PRIVATE BRAND EXPANSION—There is a report 
in Detroit that a Michigan private brand marketer 
may soon enter the Canadian market somewhere in 
Ontario. It is said that arrangements for terminal fa- 
cilities have been concluded and some dealers signed 
up. 


DEAD END—The chances of resuming the House 
Judiciary Committee’s abortive “cartel” probe of oil 
operations in Venezuela apparently are dead. The 
group’s old Antimonopoly Subcommittee was not con- 
tinued this session. Its functions and records were 
transferred to other subcommittees. So far, the full 
committee has not reviewed the Venezuelan matter 
because of other duties. But it is almost a sure bet 
the whole thing will be dropped completely when it 
does. 


CARD FUEL INVOICES—One marketer currently 
is experimenting with the use of IBM cards for in- 
voicing fuel oil deliveries. Right now the marketer 
uses a pre-addressed invoice system that results in 
average savings of about 4 minutes per dump over 
the old system, where the driver was required to 
make out all invoices at point of delivery. The new 
IBM system is expected to bring further delivery cost 
savings. 


RED BATTERY-—It is probable one of the oil com- 
panies that in recent months adopted a blue-colored 
container for its private brand storage battery, will 
make another change next year to a red battery case. 


MECHANIZED COAL MINER—In an effort to stay 
in competition with fuel oil and gas, the coal people 
have developed a steel-toothed mining machine that 
under perfect conditions can mine around two tons 
of coal a minute. Some technological improvements 
are said to be needed yet, and there is the unsolved 
problem of how to haul the coal out of the mine as 
rapidly as the machine digs it. Coal people, aware they 
have lost ground in the fuels race because they 
have made few innovations in coal mining, are try- 
ing to make up for lost time. 
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CAPACITY 


USE LOWER HP MOTORS 
——— SAVE ON POWER 


When buying meters, keep in 
mind motors and vice versa. Because 
the Model 6-BLX Rockwell Rotocycle meter 

requires less power to turn, you can use 
smaller motors on your pumps and save money on 
electricity. Too, you'll save on meter maintenance, for 
this precision meter has the strength to stand up 

and take it for long periods of time without 
attention. You get all this p/ws the proved 

accuracy and free “Flo-ward” operation of 

Rockwell Rotocycle measurement. Write for 

bulletin and price list. 


AVAILABLE IN ALUMINUM 


Where specified the Mode! BLX Rockwell Rotocycle can be furnished with 
a cast aluminum case. The lighter weight of this metal mokes the meter 
easier to handle and install—also aluminum is a highly acceptable 
material for use with high octane and aviation gasoline. 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 8, PA. Atlanta Boston Chicago Houston Kansas City 
Los Angeles New York Pittsburgh San Francisco Seattle Tulsa 


OTOCYC LE ) METERS 
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Oil Plant Protection Manual Mildews 
In Tangle of Bureaucratic Red Tape 


By Andrew R. Patla, Washington Editor 


It’s a_ crying 

shame bureau- 

cratic “planning” has deprived the 
oil industry for more than a year of 
a plant protection manual. The book 
took a lot of sweat and strain to put 
together and would have offered 
maximum readiness to this vital in- 
dustry should an emergency develop. 


One of PAD’s first chores, when 
it came on the scene late in 1950, 
was to start working on a guide for 
facilities security. With the industry 
pitching in to help, the job finally 
was wrapped up early in 1952. When 
PAD tried to clear the manual 
through other government agencies, 
however, some of the planners saw 
what an outstanding job had been 
done and promptly decided against a 
separate oil manual and in favor of 
using this as a basis for an over-all 
manual for all industries. 


But PAD and the industry have 
held firm to the conviction that oil 
is entitled to a separate, one-package 
manual tailored to special oil needs. 
And thé National Petroleum Council, 
at its May 28 meeting, unanimously 
adopted a resolution asking Interior 
Secretary McKay to press for pub- 
lication of the oil manual. 


Maybe the effort won’t be wasted 
after all. Other defense officials are 
making signs now as though they 
are beginning to see the light. A year 
has been wasted but maybe they’ll 
take the shackles off and let the oil 
industry do the job of planning and 
preparedness it has shown it can do 
(and which most of the industry has 
already done on its own anyway). 


J. Ed Warren won't talk about it 
but it is obvious that his tour of 
duty here for the past year as dep- 
uty PAD has meant a considerable 
sacrifice. Being an independent pro- 
ducer, he wasn’t able to take advan- 
tage of the without-compensation 
(WOC) arrangement that has enabled 
major oil companies to contribute top 
officials to government service. These 
officials draw no government salary 
but are continued on the company 
payrolls. 


But Ed agreed to the job with a 
top Civil Service salary of under 
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$15,000 annually. He also went over- 
board to keep the record straight and, 
although continuing to receive bene- 
fits from past operations, cut him- 
self off from revenues from any new 
ventures undertaken by his partners. 


The earnings he would have made 
in private business this past year how- 
ever, represent only part of the fi- 
nancial beating Ed has taken. What 
with his previous ventures producing 
dividends, it’s a good guess that he 
was up in a tax bracket where that 
gross government salary ended up 
as a considerably undernourished net. 


Last but not least are the personal 
expenses that have been tacked to 
the job—such as providing a home 
for his family here while, of course, 
keeping his permanent residence go- 
ing in Texas. Then there is also the 
obligation to live and entertain on 
the scale of the working head of a 
government agency for oil. Items 
such as these surely must have added 
up to quite a stack of chips. 


* ~ * 


Congressmen should not need more 
than one quick look to shy abruptly 
away from the suggestion that an 
investigation be launched of the new 
voluntary agreement on foreign oil 
supplies. After all, the agreement 
was promulgated under legislation 
originated by the former Democratic 
administration and being continued 
by the Republicans. And the govern- 
ment has followed the conditions to 
the letter as laid down by Congress. 


The protest came from George J. 
Burger, representative here and vice 
president of the National Federation 
of Independent Business, and a chron- 
ic bleater against big business—prin- 
cipally major oil companies. He is a 
tire dealer and has always resented 
the fact that oil companies have en- 
tered the tire distribution business. 


A little closer check by Mr. Burger 
would have shown that the agree- 
ment provides only for reports on 
world oil supplies (as requested by 
PAD) and does not even come close 
to any situation that would justify 
Mr. Burger’s fears that this all may 
represent “an intent to control world 
production.” It’s all there in black 
and white if anybody wants to bother 
looking. 


Cancer 
strikes 


Your gifts to the American 
Cancer Society help guard those 
you love. 

Your dollars support research in 
a hundred laboratories and univer- 
sities . . . spread life-saving infor- 
mation . . . ease pain and suffering 
..-provide facilities for treatment 
and care of cancer patients. 

It is a sobering fact that cancer 
may strike anyone tomorrow: 
strike back today with a gift to 
the American Cancer Society 
You may mail it, simply ad- 
dressed CANCER, c/o your local 
post office. 
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FRIENDLINESS 


CLEANLINESS 
HONEST VALUES 












ROBERT W. HOLT 


HARRY E. GOLDFARB SUSTAINED QUALITY ' 
President, Mercury Oil Company, President, Holt Oil Company, 
Hartford, Conn. AND SERVICE Federalsburg, Md. 


Proudly 
e 


Fail... 


FRANK S. PULVER W. J. HEIM 
President, Dutchess Auto and Vice President and General Manager, 
Supply Company, Millerton, N. Y. Montour Auto Service Co. 
Vice President, Pulver Gas and Montoursville, Pa. 





| 


E. W. GOULD, JR. 


FREDERICK D. KOEHLER 
Secretary, F. D. Koehler Company, Inc., 


President, Cape Cod Oil Company, oe hah Srasry ae 
lark, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Hyannis, Mass. 





Oil Corporation, Hudson, N. Y. 
ROUDLY, Tide Water Associated Oil Company presents a few of its 
honored associates . . . and independent distributors. 


: _ TIDE WATER Several pictured here have been distributing Tide Water Asso- 
== PALES ciated products for more than 25 years. 


OlL COMPANY 


In these faces you read the story of devoted community service, 
and the kind of long-range successful business association that speaks 
best for “the American Way.” 
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SUPPLY AND DEMAND 





Two Proposed Refineries in Northwest 
Move Step Nearer to Actual Production 


Shell Oi] Co. has chosen Anacortes, 
Wash., as the probable site for its 
proposed 50,000 b/d refinery, but said 
two or three other locations on Puget 
Sound are under consideration. 


The company said it owns or has 
option on enough land in the Ana- 
cortes area to build the refinery, 
docks, storage tanks and other facili- 
ties. The Anacortes site is 65 miles 
north of Seattle and about 30 miles 
south of General Petroleum’s 35,000 
b/d refinery now under construction. 

R. W. McOmie, Shell’s West Coast 
refining co-ordinator, said the plant 
will be one of the most modern in 
the nation and will include catalytic 
cracking and reforming units. The 
company has mentioned $75,000,000 
as the amount that may be invested 
in the refinery and related facilities. 

However, Mr. McOmie said actual 
construction is still far ahead be- 
cause many months will be spent in 
preliminary surveying and engineer- 
ing after the final decision is reached. 

Engineering work is under way on 
another Northwest refinery, the 5,000 
b/d Royalite Oil Co., Ltd. plant at 
Kamloops, B. C. The company has 
entered into an agreement with Co- 
lumbia Engineers Ltd., for the de- 
sign, engineering and construction of 
the plant to be built astride the Trans 
Mountain pipe line. 

The crude oil distillation unit is ex- 
pected to be completed by the end of 
1953 so that gasoline, burner oils, 
tractor distillate, Diesel and bunker 
“C” fuels can be produced shortly 
after the Trans Mountain line begins 
operating in the fall. In addition, a 
catalytic cracking unit is scheduled 
for completion in about 18 months. 
Other processing units are being 
studied and may be added if the mar- 
ket demand shows a further need, 
the company said. 

The refinery will be operated vy 
Royalite Products, Ltd., a new sub- 
sidiary. 

Russia’s Output—tThe Soviet Union 
now produces about 950,000 b/d of 
oil and its satellites “perhaps” pro- 
duce 160,000 b/d, or about one-sev- 
enth of U. S. production and less 
than one-tenth of the total free 
world production. 

These statements were made by 
Dr. Leonid P. Smirnov, former chief 
Arctic geologist for the Soviet gov- 
ernment, in an article written for a 
Socony-Vacuum employee-stockhold- 
er publication. 

Dr. Smirnov says, “Some authori- 
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ties predict that Soviet production 
will reach 1,450,000 b/d by 1955— 
an ambitious goal and still only a 
fraction of the free world’s produc- 
tion.” 


Dr. Smirnov reports that Russian 
oil is not used by civilian automo- 
biles, nor as fuel by industry because 
almost all oil goes to the Red Army. 
He added: 

“There are no gasoline stations in 
Russia. There are not even any 
paved highways, except those stra- 
tegically placed near the frontiers. 
All gasoline-burning trucks and autos 
belong to the government. Indus- 
trial plants burn coal; electric power 
stations work on brown coal and 
even peat.” 


Gasoline Supply Drops—Days’ sup- 
ply of finished and unfinished gaso- 
line slid from 44 days on April 30 to 
42 on May 31, but was up six days 
from the total a year ago. Kero- 
sine and distillate fuel oil climbed in 
days’ supply over April 30 and re- 
sidual fuel oil held steady at 25 days. 
Detailed figures follow: 

May 31, Apr. 30, May 31, 
1953 


1953 1952 
Finished & unfinished 





GREED - sicktéandit.) 44 36 
Kerosine ........... 97 82 93 
Distillate fuel oil ... 67 57 56 
Residual fuel oi] .... 25 25 29 


Bureau of Mines total demand forecast 
figures for second and third quarters 1953 have 
been used to cover period three months ahead 
in calculating days’ supply of primary stocks 
(API data) shown for May 31, 1953. Com- 
parative figures for primary stocks at end of 
preceding month were calculated from B. of 
M. forecast for the second and third quarters 
1953 and API data. Comparative figures for 
1952 date shown were calculated from Bureau 
of Mines actual stocks figures for the date 
shown and actual consumption figures for 
period three months beyond that date 


Imports Decline—Total U. S. im- 
ports of crude oil and products were 
down 61,200 b/d for the week ended 


May 30 from the previous week, ac- 
cording to API reports. 

For the same period imports east 
of California were off 17,000 b/d and 
California imports were down 44,200 
b/d (see table). 


Week Week 4 Weeks 
Ended Ended Ended 
May 30 May23 May 30 
(bbis. per day) 
East of California: 
Crude oil..... 575,500 544,500 585,100 
Residual fuel. 334,200 398,200 356,000 
Distillate fuel 5,000 5,000 6,300 
phalt ..... hes rve 7,300 5,800 
Others .... 23,800 500 9,100 
Total .. 938,500 955,500 962,300 
California: 
Crude oj] .. 91,800 136,000 125,000 
Others ...... é clwdd.» as va 700 
Total ... 91,800 136,000 125.700 
Total U. 8. 
Imports . 1,030,300 1,091,500 1,088,000 


Penna. Runs Fall—Runs to still of 
Pennsylvania grade crude oil con- 
tinued to drop in the week ended 
May 30. Runs averaged 40,875 b/d 
against 46,354 b/d in the previous 
week, according to the National Pe- 
troleum Assn. Comparative figures 
follow: 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
May 30, 1953 May 23, 1953 May 31, 1952 
40,875 46,354 58,366 


Refinery Runs Up—Refinery runs 
in the United States climbed to 7,- 
047,000 b/d in the week ended May 
30, 174,000 b/d short of the all-time 
high, reached in the week ended Jan. 
3, 1953, according to API statistics. 


Foreign crude included in the do- 
mestic runs was down 5,000 b/d 
from the previous week’s 665,000 b/d. 
In addition, refinery production of 
all principal products gained in the 
week ended May 30, while gasoline 
stocks declined and inventories of 
other major products showed in- 
creases, following the seasonal pat- 
tern (see table below). 

Output of crude oil and condensate 
averaged 6,356,150 b/d, down 3,800 
b/d from the previous week. 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U. S. totals — B. of M. basis) 


Week Week Increase 
Ended Ended or 
May 30 . May 23 Decrease 
Production (figures in bbls.) 
Crude runs—daily avg. 7,047,000 6,983,000 + 64,000 
Foreign crude included 660,000 665,000 5,000 
Per cent ecamanind ark: wor 92.1 91.3 - 0.8 
Gasoline eae aid _.., 23,614,000 23,143,000 + 471,000 
Kerosine _. ‘ 2,518,000 2,296,000 + 222,000 
Distillate fuel oil . 9,868,000 9,840,000 + 28,000 
press fuel oil 8,564,000 8,348,000* 4+ 216,000 
Finished & unfinished spats. 152,435,000 153,923,000 1,488,000 
Kerosine ... ie 23,527,000 22,540,000 + 987,000 
Distillate fuel oil ......... 70,842,000 67,052,000 + 3,790,000 
Residual fuel oil 41,425,000 40,629,000 + 796, 





* Revised. 
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“Thrifty citizens... 
with Savings Bonds... 
less likely to be taken in 
by the false promises 
and ideologies of 


communist propagandists . . .” 


P LUCIUS D. CLAY 
Chairman of the Board 
Continental Can Company 


“The regular purchase of Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan by 
millions of our citizens contributes importantly to the country’s economic 
stability, the national defense effort, and to the financial independence of 
the individual. The thrifty, self-reliant citizen is one far less likely to be taken 
in by the false promises and ideologies which communist propagandists in- 
variably direct to the ‘have nots’.”’ 


* To thousands of company executives, accountants, pay- 
roll department employees, PSP means Payroll Savings 
Plan, the simple payroll allotment operation through 
which employees make a monthly investment-in U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


* To almost eight million employees of nearly 50,000 com- 
panies, PSP has a more intimate connotation. To them, 


PSP spells Personal Security Plan. 


* Multiply the personal security of a single Payroll Saver 
by 43,000,000—the number of individuals who hold Sav- 
ings Bonds having a cash value of $49.5 billion—and you 
have economic stability that is the keystone of our national 
defense. 


* Thanks to the thousands of companies which offer their 
employees the Payroll Savings Plan, Bill Brown in the 
Machine Shop . . . Joe Green in the boiler room . . . and 
eight million more Browns and Greens can well turn a 


deaf ear to “. . . the false promises and ideologies . . .” of 
communist propagandists. Bill can see his new home taking 
shape in his growing stack of Savings Bonds . . . Joe sees 
each bond another step toward a college education for 
little Joe . . . and the “Old Timer,” who eats his lunch with 
Bill, talks of “sitting down pretty soon” because his Bonds 
will make a nice addition to his Social Security. 


¢ PSP holds still another benefit—this one for the em- 
ployer. Payroll Savers are conscientious workers. Statistics 
show that absenteeism goes down, production improves 
and accidents decrease as payroll participation goes up. 


¢ If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 50%—or if your company does not have a 
Payroll Savings Plan—get in touch with Savings Bond 
Division, U. S. Treasury Department, Washington Building, 
Washington, D. C. Learn how easy it is to help your coun- 
try, your employees and your company—through the PSP. 





The United States Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publica- 
tion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Either of the two newest Ashland Oil towboats with their tows 
— ALLIED-ASHLAND and AETNA-LOUISVILLE — exceeds 
the famous QUEEN MARY in size. Each, with its complement 
of barges, is more than a fifth of a mile long. Ashland Oil’s river 
fleet consists of seven diesel towboats and 97 tank barges. This 
effective use of water transportation is another reason independ- 
ent jobbers profit more by selling Ashland catalytic gasoline either 
under the “Flying Octanes’” brand or their own brand name. 
Ask for full information. 







ASHLAND OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
Home office: Ashland, Kentucky 


ALTON, ILL.—2616 E. Broadway; CINCINNATI, O.—1402 Federal Reserve Bank Bidg.; 
CLEVELAND, O.—Standord Bidg.; EVANSVILLE, IND.—2500 Broadway; FINDLAY, O.— 
P.O. Box 210; LOUISVILLE, KY.—3005 Dumesnil; NASHVILLE, TENN.—5 E. Moin; 
PADUCAH, KY.— R.R. No, 4; PITTSBURGH, PA.—711 Park Bldg. 
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The Independent Brand for Independents 
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Two Great New Products, Biggest Ad 
Campaign back Richfield Distributors 
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TWO NEW BEAUTIES FOR RICHFIELD DISTRIBUTORS 


Hundreds of leading newspapers are telling millions of motorists 
about Richfield’s two great new products— Richfield Ethyl“101 
PLUS”Gasoline and Richlube Super HD Motor Oil. Powerful 
sales promotion plus cooperative newspaper, radio and movie 
advertising gives even greater backing to Richfield Distributors. 
It’s typical of the vigorous support that Richfield gives to Inde- 
pendent Distributors. And remember, you still have the freedom to 


run your business your way. Get the facts on a Richfield franchise. 
Phone or write us today. 


NEW PRODUCT PACKAGES 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


542 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
Serving the Eastern Seaboard from Maine through the Carolinas 
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BULK PLANT of Becwar-Cedarstrom is center of company’s stock loss control program which has reduced shrinkage loss to 
0.3%, resulting in a saving of over 23,000 gals. of product during 1952 


How a Jobber Cut Product Loss 23,000 Gal. 


By LEONARD CASTLE 
NPN Staff Writer 


A new plan of stock loss control 
cut product shrinkage by more than 
65% last year at the 222,000-gal. 
bulk plant of the Becwar-Cedarstrom 
Co., distributor of Texaco products 
in Minot, N. Dak. 

As a part of its recent moderniza- 
tion and expansion program, the 
company also: 

1. Increased the efficiency of 
its bulk plant operations by ecn- 
larging line capacity, and in- 
stalling new pumps and meters. 

2. Adapted truck operations to 
local conditions to hold delivery 
costs to a minimum. 

3, Constructed three large new 
service stations, one of which 
pumped 950,000 gal. in 1952 and 
is expected to exceed 1,000,000 
gal. this year. 
Becwar-Cedarstrom, founded in 

1929, now is owned as a partnership 
by A. M. Christensen, his son, Ralph, 
and John D. Decker, who serves as 
general manager. Mr. Christensen 
entered the business in 1937. Mr. 
Decker, who formerly operated serv- 
ice stations and a tire recapping 
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REPORTS of driver-salesmen are watched closely as part of Becwar-Cedarstrom’s 


stock loss control program. In this picture Harry Grosche (left), pump and main- 

tenance man at company’s bulk plant, examines a piece of pumping equipment, while 

Wally Burmeister (seated), warehouse foreman, takes daily delivery reports from 
driver-salesmen Clayton Fjeld and Paul Undlin 
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plant for Westland Oil Co. of Minot, 
became associated with Mr. Christ- 
ensen in 1943. 

Mr. Decker decided that a program 
of stock loss control was needed 
when he studied figures for the three- 
year period of 1949-1952 and deter- 
mined that product shrinkage 
amounted to 1.1%. 


Stock Loss Cut—In 1952, after the 
new plan was instituted, shrinkage 
was reduced to 0.3%, or 10,133 gal. 
At the former rate of 1.1%, losses 
in 1952 would have amounted to 33,- 
726 gals. This was a savings of 
some 23,593 gal. of product, or more 
than $4,000 in cash, figured on a deal- 
er tank wagon price of around 18c 
per gal. 

In planning his new stock loss con- 
trol program, Mr. Decker decided that 
the maximum allowable shortage 
should be 0.5%. Principal responsibil- 
ity for success of the program, he 
further decided, must rest with the 
warehouse and bulk plant foreman, 
Wally Burmeister, who is in charge of 
dispensing products to the truck 
driver salesmen. 


Bonus Plan—-Therefore, Mr. Deck- 
er set up a sliding scale bonus ar- 
rangement for Mr. Burmeister, based 
on product savings. If the ware- 
house foreman reduced shrinkage to 
0.5% or under, he would receive a 
bonus of $500. If losses were 0.6%, 
he’d get $400; 0.7%, $300; 0.8%, 
$200 and 0.9%, $100. 

To help Mr. Burmeister carry out 
the program, the company installed a 
system of daily record keeping on all 
products, The contents of each tank 
were measured carefully every morn- 
ing and the figures recorded, The 
drivers, who load their own trucks, 
were required to turn in daily re- 
ports of their product withdrawals 
and these were checked back against 
the deliveries, as shown on the sales 
reports. These figures then were 
checked against bulk plant meters. 


Product Detective—By keeping ac- 
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curate, daily records, Becwar-Cedar- 
strom knew exactly what was hap- 
pening to every gallon of product. If 
a tank car arrived under-loaded, this 
fact was disclosed immediately. If 
a truck driver was becoming care- 
less and wasting products, it showed 
up on the daily reports. 


“The main thing is, they are get- 
ting everything written down,” Mr. 
Decker explained. “They have to 
make it check out every day. It has 
to be on a daily basis. If you let 
these things go for just a few days, 
you lose complete track of what hap- 
pened.” 


Other Factors Watched—In addi- 
tion to the daily record keeping, Mr. 
Burmeister also concentrated on such 
things as small leaks, overloading of 
trucks, and being sure that meters 
were set accurately. The bonus ar- 
rangement — meaning cash in his 
pocket if stock losses were cut — 
gave him an excuse for getting “hard 





headed” with the drivers where he 
was lenient before. With the pros- 
pect of earning an additional $500 
for the year, he didn’t need to be a 
“good fellow” about overlooking 
product losses. 


Equipment Replaced—iIn moderniz- 
ing the bulk plant, Becwar-Cedar- 
strom installed 3-inch lines in place 
of 2-inch. To step up loading capac- 
ity, it purchased 240-gal.-per-minute 
pumps to replace pumps of 90 gpm. 
Separate meters were installed for 
each of the 10 different products han- 
dled by the company. 


Fuel oil loading was speeded up 
from 60 gpm to 90 gpm through in- 
stallation of 5 hp motors to replace 
motors of 2 hp. Trucks’ were 
equipped with 100 gpm pumps, com- 
pared with 45 and 60 gpm before. 
Faster deliveries meant that over- 
time work for drivers virtually was 
eliminated. The storage of one tank 
truck was increased from 1,000 gal. 
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TBA STOCKS are checked carefully by Les Hovey, Becwar-Cedarstrom dealer, at a new truck stop station adjoining the com- 


to 1,500 gal. and electric hose reels 
were installed on the trucks for fuel 
oil delivery. 

Delivery Costs—-Because of local 
conditions, Becwar-Cedarstrom uses 
only two trucks for making all de- 
liveries—to service stations, farmers, 
fuel oil accounts and commercial con- 
sumers. Delivery costs on all prod- 
ucts for the two trucks last year 
amounted only to 0.42c per gal., 
including labor, truck operating ex- 
penses, and depreciation. 


Both are two-ton trucks, one with 
capacity of 1,500 gal. and the other 
1,200 gal. As Mr. Decker pointed 
out, jobbers must adapt their opera- 
tions to local conditions, and he has 
determined that using two trucks for 
all deliveries—instead of three or 
four—results in greater flexibility, 
economy and efficiency of operation. 
Either of the trucks can perform any 
delivery job required. They deliv- 
ered a total of 3,800,000 gals. of light 
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pany’s bulk plant 


products last year to all types of 
customers. 


The use of larger trucks or trans- 
ports is precluded in the Minot area 
because of narrow streets, hills, wind- 
ing, and often muddy, country roads. 
Mr. Decker explained that even if a 
transport were used for station de- 
liveries, the smaller trucks would be 
required to service other accounts. 
An additional driver would be needed 
and, taking everything into consid- 
eration, delivery costs would increase 
considerably above the present 
0.42c per gal. unless there was a big 
jump in volume, 


Big Station Storage—-Storage ca- 
pacity at most stations served by 
Becwar - Cedarstrom now is 8,000 
gals., maximum allowed by the City 
of Minot. This higher storage makes 
for greater flexibility of deliveries 
because the trucks can sandwich in 
trips to stations when they aren't 


busy with deliveries to other 
of customers. 


types 


In erecting the three new stations, 
Becwar-Cedarstrom proved that one 
jobber, anyway, is able to compete 
with major companies in the expend- 
iture of funds for new retail outlets 

Good Location—-The company’s mil- 
lion-gallon-per-year station is ideal- 
ly located on three heavily trav- 
eled highways, It lies on a jog in 
U. S. 52 and 2. Motorists traveling 
east on the street carrying these two 
routes look directly into the station's 
entrance for a distance of three 
blocks. At the station driveway, 
Routes 52 and 2 jog south 110 ft. 
along the front before turning east 
again and continuing along the side 
of the station. U. S. 83 runs north 
and south along the front. 

The three pump islands are placed 
diagonally across the driveway to be 
easily accessible from either street. 
Located on a plot 100 by 110 ft., the 
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On the Cover 


Top photo on the cover of 
this issue shows a new station 
built by Becwar-Cedarstrom ad- 
joining its Minot, N. Dak., bulk 
plant. Designed as a truck stop, 
the station has bays 36 ft. deep. 

Lower cover picture shows 
warehouse foreman Wally Bur- 
meister taking a daily réading 
from a ground measuring tape 
at the company’s bulk plant. 











station features a wide driveway ex- 
panse. On one side of the area is a 
three-bay, porcelain enameled build- 
ing with a large room for TBA dis- 
play. The station is operated by 
Fred Brandt and Carl Davick, who 
have been Becwar-Cedarstrom deal- 
ers for many years. Mr. Brandt has 
been associated with the company 
since it was founded in 1929. 


Previous to its recent expansion 
program, the company had operated 
a one-bay, one-island station at the 
corner since 1929. In order to make 
room for the new layout, Becewar- 
Cedarstrom purchased two old houses 
adjoining the original property and 
moved them away. 

Volume Boomed—Gallonage figures 
tell the story of what happened when 
the new station, with its wide-spread- 
ing driveway, easily accessible pump 
islands and modern lighting system, 
was opened for business, The old 
station pumped 226,000 gals. the 
last year of its operation as com- 
pared with 950,000 gals. last year for 
the new layout. 


A second new station, of glazed 
tile, adjoins Becwar - Cedarstrom’s 
bulk plant and was designed primar- 
ily as a truck stop. Its two bays are 
36 ft. deep and it is equipped with 
shower and restroom for truck driv- 
ers and employes. The third new 
station, containing two bays and fin- 
ished in porcelain enamel, is located 
on Highway 83 across from the 
Minot State College. 


Michigan Turnpike Law 
Limits Service Stations 


Gov. G. Mennen Williams signed 
Michigan's turnpike authority bill this 
week, which sets up a five-man com- 
mission to construct and operate turn- 
pike projects. 

It also provides that a “sufficient” 
number of service stations be built at 
established locations, but states that 
no person or brand shall have more 
than 25% of all stations on any turn- 
pike. Station ownership is limited to 
one in each service area. 

The new turnpike authority will be 
headed by the state highway com- 
mission. 


House Committee OK’'s Year Extension 
Of Trade Act—Minus Imports Curbs 


The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee June 9 approved, 23 to 2, 
H.R. 5495, extending the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act for one year 
beyond June 12. 

The bill does not carry restrictions 
on petroleum imports, but the com- 
mittee agreed to meet June 15 on 
H.R. 5496, which does. Both meas- 
ures were introduced by Representa- 
tive Simpson (R., Pa.) 

H. R. 5495 would, in addition to ex- 
tending the trade act: 

1. Increase the~Tariff Commission 
from six to seven members, thus pro- 
moting chances for stronger “protec- 
tionist” trade policies. 

2. Decrease from one year to nine 
months the commission’s time for 
making findings on applications to 
hike tariff barriers. 

3. Establish a 17-member presiden- 
tial commission to study foreign eco- 
nomic and trade policies. 

The House Rules Committee sched- 
uled a meeting for later in the day 
to consider the bill, paving the way 
for House floor action either late this 
week or early next week. 

Chairman Millikin (R., Colo.) of the 
Senate Finance Committee said the 
measure would receive “fast action” 
from his group and the Senate with- 
out extended hearings. 

“There probably will be some of- 
ficial (government agency) witnesses, 
but no general public hearings,” Mr. 
Millikin said. “Time is running out, 
and, while we might not hit the dead- 
line (June 12) right on the nose, we 
want to be as close as possible.” 


Easy Passage Seen—He predicted 
little or no opposition to measure in 
the Senate. Senator Millikin is author 
of a bill, which passed the Senate, 
authorizing a presidential study panel. 

House Ways and Means Democrats 


attempted vainly to strip H.R. 5495 
of all provisions except a simple, one- 
year extension of the trade act. Fail- 
ing that, they tried to knock out the 
seventh Tariff Commission member 
provision and were defeated. Both 
times, votes were along strictly party 
lines, 15 to 10. 


Synthetic Rubber—Three oil com- 
panies, Esso Standard, Phillips and 
Texaco, told the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee that it is desirable to 
dispose of the government-owned 
synthetic rubber facilities to private 
industry now. The presence of other 
oil company representatives in the 
audience pointed up the industry’s in- 
terest in pending legislation with 
that objective. 

Main points made by the compa- 
nies were: 

1. The government should rely on 
competent outside appraisers to de- 
termine a fair value for the plants. 


2. There should be a minimum of 
hazy negotiation procedures adopted 
in the legislation, with the emphasis 
on selling to the highest bidder who 
can qualify as a competent producer 
of synthetic rubber. 


It was also pointed out that opera- 
tional methods for producing syn- 
thetic rubber are extremely compli- 
cated. They sometimes involve shut- 
tling feedstocks back and forth be- 
tween plants. Unless this type of op- 
eration is granted antitrust law pro- 
tection, the government might have 
trouble getting “full and fair value” 
bids for the plants, it was declared. 


Offshore Oil Lands—The Senate In- 
terior Committee expected to lay be- 
fore the Senate by the end of the 
week a bill permitting oil and gas 
leasing on the submerged lands of 
the outer Continental Shelf. 








TORNADO gave this Waco station a real going-over during the recent twisters in 
Texas. Oil facilities generally were not damaged very much nor were operations shut 
down for any appreciable length of time. For other details see NPN May 20, p. 38 
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Increased Competition, Slower Growth 
Seen Ahead for U.S. Heating Oil Market 


The oil heat business will grow a 
little more slowly in the foreseeable 
future, and competition within the 
field and from gas, will be stiffer. 

Replacement burners will account 
for an increasingly larger proportion 
of total equipment sales. However, 
there’s still a large potential in con- 
versions from coal, and air-condition- 
ing equipment will offer new sales 
opportunities. 

That’s the way opinions lined up 
in a panel discussion at the biennial 
exposition of the Oil Heat Institute 
of New England on June 5 in Boston. 

The panelists were Jack L, Min- 
ner, New York, manager of Shell 
Oil’s fuel oil department; George H. 
Clement, general manager of the 
Modern Heat and Fuel Co., Philadel- 
phia, and Claude A. Potts, U. S. Ma- 
chine Corp., Lebanon, Ind. Modera- 
tor was Robert Gray, editor of Fuel- 
oil and Oil Heat, New York. 

Both Mr. Minner, viewing the na- 
tional scene, and Mr. Clement, con- 
fining himself to the Philadelphia 
area, foresaw healthy growth in oil 
heat, but at a slower pace in view 
of gas progress. 


10 Million Burners—Mr. Minner es- 
timated there'll be 10 million burners 
in use for central heating by the end 
of 1960, as compared with 6,366,000 
in 1952, and 2,821,000 in 1946. 

This estimate, he pointed out, con- 
templates an average annual (nét) 
rate of ‘new-burner installations 
slightly lower than that which 
marked the 1947-52 period, with its 
approximately 1259 over-all in- 
crease. 

“But,” he predicted, “replacement 
of old burners will go farther and 
farther each year toward filling out 
the total burner sales picture, to the 
point where we see a continuing siz- 
able and satisfactory total market 
for oil burners through the end of 
1960.” 

The expansion ahead will come in 
new homes and through conversion 
from coal heating, he said. The lat- 
ter today constitutes “a huge mar- 
ket”—about 8 million coal furnaces 
being used in the U. S. today. , 

Also, he suggested that upward 
pressures on gas prices, with oil 
prices likely to be pretty stable, will 
make the market “even stronger in 
favor of oil heat.” 

There’s “no question” about sup- 
ply, either. But, he cautioned, it 
doesn’t behoove the oil heat operator 
to sit back and take things easy. 

Selling Needed—“There’s a lot you 
wan do to exceed that 10 million 
figure; and there’s a lot you can fail 
to do and fall short of it.” 

Not only will “aggressive selling” 
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be needed, he said, but so will the 
following: 

1. Improved quality of service. 

2. Proper training of service men. 

3. Research, and application of 
technical developments for more ef- 
ficient burners. 

Mr. Clement said he believes busi- 

ness can be good for years ahead for 
the efficient operator in Philadelphia. 
However, that city’s many row 
houses (small dwellings joined in 
long rows), as a whole, probably are 
lost as a market to gas. 
* Gas will now be aiming at oil's 
“weakest link” in Philadelphia—the 
old conversion burner. With demand 
slowed, and dealers crowding the 
field, the inefficient operator is go- 
ing to be weeded out, he said. 

The good one, he declared, will 
need improved equipment which is 
easier to install and maintain, good 
supply, more margin and help with 
advertising. 

He described the Philadelphia oil 
heat operator as “on a threshold’— 
where he needs to “sell more modern 
equipment to replace old units” in 
order to keep his customers. 

Big Commercial Field—Mr. Clem- 
ent said his company was finding “a 
large potential commercial burner 
field.” 

This, he said, is in Philadelphia's 
older residential sections made up for 
the most part of large houses. Many 
of these houses are being rehabili- 
tated as rooming houses, nursing 
homes, apartments, etc. They are so 
large that it is uneconomical to heat 
them with gas. 

Mr. Clement said his company is 
“concentrating” on this field, and 
also finding No. 5 fuel customers 


among manufacturers who are es- 
tablishing themselves in the former 
residential sections. 

Mr. Potts contended the oil heat 
operator has been throwing away 
dollars by allowing prospective cus- 
tomers to “beat down” his price. He 
now can’t afford to do this. Besides, 
he declared: “I can’t agree that 
people buy on price alone.” 

More attention will have to be 
paid to appearance of equipment, he 
said, and more care used in installa- 
tions. 

Air Conditioning —- At the same 
time, he advised the oil heat opera- 
tor to look into the sales opportuni- 
ties in air-conditioning equipment. 

—By R.E.B. 


Small Plants Agency Plans 
To Restudy Jobber Definition 


The Small Defense Plant Adminis- 
tration has promised to reconsider 
a ruling that might exclude almost 
all oil jobbers from a “small busi- 
ness” classification. 

The provision would disqualify job- 
bers for special assistance on govern- 
ment contracts, tax amortization and 
financial aid. Paul Hadlick, general 
counsel of the National Oi] Marketers 
Assn., asked that oil wholesalers be 
specifically exempted from the langu- 
age that “no wholesaier will be treated 
as small unless he is not party to 
any agreement ... which precludes 
him from using a small manufacturer 
as a source of supply. . .” 

The agency also said it would re- 
consider, for small business defini- 
tion, the $1-million limit proposed on 
annual sales volume. Mr. Hadlick 
urged that this not be applied to 
“independently owned and operated” 
oil business, or raised to $5 million. 

A suggestion that retail sales be 
excluded from wholesale sales volume 
for purposes of classification was re- 
jected by the agency. 








HIGHEST HONOR of the Interior Dept., the Distinguished Service Award, is pre- 

sented to J. Ed Warren (right) by Interior Secretary McKay. The award cited Mr. 

Warren's performance as deputy administrator for PAD during the past year. Looking 
on is Mrs. Warren 
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Transfer Order Signed 
In ‘Oil Cartel’ Case 


Federal .District Judge Edward A. 
Tamm signed an order in Washing- 
ton this week transferring the “oil 
cartel” civil suit to the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

Judge Tamm used the Justice De- 
partment version of the order, de- 
scribed as a “simple” transfer direc- 
tive, rather than that offered by the 
defendant companies. 

The companies sought to stipulate 
in their order that the question of 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL FOR YOUR 





proper service upon Standard Oil Co. 
(New Jersey) still was a “moot” is- 
sue, to be decided in New York. The 
government contends that Jersey 
Standard, by accepting the transfer 
rather than holding out for a dismis- 
sal of the suit, has admitted proper 
jurisdiction. The government transfer 
order omitted the matter, leaving it 
for the New York court. 


The companies also sought to have 
the order state specifically that the 
matter of turning over domestic rec- 
ords was still at issue, but the Justice 
Department version did not mention 
this subject. 


SERVICE STATIONS 











— a priceless ingredient 
of every excellent product 


Intangibles are important to our 


customers ...... 


such things 


as confidence ate often more important 


than the things they can see and feel. 


e 
«++... Out of Davidson Vepeadabibity 


such confidence has been born . 


in every product and service. 


Please write us 


e 
Davidson ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


1103 EAST KIBBY STREET, LIMA, OHIO 


News in Brief 


Refund Bill Signed — Gov. Allan 
Shivers has signed Texas H. B. 11 
which hikes the gasoline tax refund 
discount to 1.5% to be divided equal- 
ly among refiners, wholesalers and 
retailers. The bill takes effect Au- 
gust 26. 


Barge Building Up — Domestic 
builders completed 21 tank barges 
for civilian uSers in the U, S. during 
the first quarter of 1953. This com- 
pares with 20 in the corresponding 
quarter of 1952. Nine other tank 
barges were under construction and 
34 under firm construction contracts 
as of April 1, Defense Transport Ad- 
ministration said. 


Perry Named to NPC—Frank M. 
Perry (Cities Service) has been ap- 
pointed to the National Petroleum 
Council as president of the Natural 
Gasoline Assn. of America. He re- 
placed outgoing association president 
John F. Lynch of Corpus Christi, 
Tex, 


Oil Burner Shipments Up—Factory 
shipments of oil burners and burner 
units climbed to 151,000 in the first 
quarter of 1953. This is up almost 
22% from the 124,000 total in the 
corresponding 1952 quarter. March, 
1953, shipments were 56,000. 


USSR Lags in Petrochemicals — 
Development of Russia’s petrochem- 
ical industry has been proceeding at 
an “intolerably” slow rate, according 
to the government’s official news- 
paper Isvestia. The lag was blamed 
on inefficiency and lack of liaison 
between the Ministry of Chemical 
Industry and the Ministry of the Oil 
Industry. 


Greek Construction Bids —— The 
Greek government next week may 
issue an invitation for private com- 
panies to bid on the construction of 
a refinery in Greece. It is reported 
to be thinking in terms of a 25,000- 
b/d topping plant. Doubts have been 
expressed as to the economic justifi- 
cation for a refinery there at this 
time, much less one that large. 


Puerto Rico Refinery—-F. E. Lyford 
and William Eberle have announced 
that their company, Puerto Rican Oil 
Refining Co., will build a 20,000 to 
30,000-b/d refinery in Puerto Rico. 
They have several sites under eon- 
sideration. 


Royal Dutch Sales Gain—The Roy- 
al Dutch-Shell Group sold 11% more 
petroleum products in 1952 than in 
the preceding year, according to its 
annual report. The companys gross 
income for 1952 was up 14.3% over 
1951 while the net income gained 
about 4.4%. 
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Conference to Launch 
Atlantic Jobber Plan 


Distributors and management rep- 
resentatives of the Atlantic Refining 
Co. will meet in Philadelphia June 18 
to launch officially the company’s 
new supplier-distributor relationship 
program. 


Attending the session will be nine 
distributors, representing all of the 
company’s distributors as members 
of the Policy Committee, and man- 
agement representatives from each of 
the company’s six marketing re- 
gions. H. H. Ingersoll, assistant gen- 
eral manager of domestic market- 
ing, will head the company repre- 
sentatives. 

Members of the Policy Committee 
are: 

Sam Bohlen, Snyder Oil Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio; S. D. Bryan, Bryan- 
Cooper Oil Co., Raleigh, N. C.; J. E. 
Colvin, Colvin Oil Co., Jesup, Ga.; 
M. D. DeTar, Aero Oil Co., New Ox- 
ford, Pa.; L. B. Duiin, Jr., Culpeper, 
Va.; Sam Pearl, Pearl Oil Co., Rock- 
ville, Conn.; Dwane E. Ringer, Ring- 
er Independent Oil Co., Confluence, 
Pa.; Leo Tagland, Twin County Oil 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; and William H. 
Van Voast, Tryon Oil Co., Johns- 
town, N. Y. 


Dixie Distributors Want 
Fair Labor Act Revision 


National Dixie Distributors last 
week asked Congress to pin down the 
definition of “interstate commerce” 
in order to block “administrator 
made” definitions that hurt oil mar- 
keters. 

A resolution adopted at the group’s 
June 5-6 meeting in Denver asked 
lawmakers to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act because: 


“Under the present construction 
of the law, some employes of a given 
business might be construed as com- 
ing within the definition of the law, 
while others would be exempt. Such 
a situation works a distinct hardship 
upon the employer and is treated as 
discrimination in the eyes of the 
employes.” 

The resolution noted that “certain 
regional administrators of the law 
are holding that persons engaged in 
the delivery of gasoline to farmers 
are engaged in interstate commerce 
simply because the products produced 
from the farm might eventually find 
their way into the flow of interstate 
commerce.” 

The resolution suggested that any 
phase of industry should be considered 
entirely within or entirely exempt 
from the Fair Labor Standards Act 
“depending on the percentage of dol- 
lar volume, and a percentage of the 
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number of sales which are made in 
interstate commerce.” 

Another resolution urged all oil 
jobbers to contact their suppliers to 
discuss higher margins and the sub- 
ject of percentage margins. 


Large Tanker Turnover Seen 


More scrapping of older vessels 
has been predicted by the British 
Petroleum Press Service in view of 
an estimated addition of 15-million 
tons of the world tanker fleet in the 
next five years. 


The spectacular postwar expansion 
from 23,500,000 to 32,500,000 tons by 
the end of 1952 is certain to be stepped 
up even further in the coming years, 
Petroleum Press Service said. By the 
middle 1960's, “about 14,500,000 tons 
deadweight of World War II tankers, 
including some 500 U. S.-built T-2 
vessels, will reach the critical age 
group.” 

“The prospect of a block obsoles- 
cence of such proportions ... may 
indeed seem disturbing in the 
eyes of the American tanker owners.” 
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The Viking truck mounting pump is built 
to give good, dependable service day in 


and day out. 


Equipped with integral thrust bearing and 
only two, big, rugged, moving parts, it 


delivers a smooth, constant flow. 


Its life 


many times exceeds that of the truck 


itself. 


The revolvable casing permits handier 
port location to fit your mounting job. 
The easy thrust adjustment permits still 
longer service even after long and hard 


usage. 


If you're looking for top performance over 
a longer period of time, it will pay you to 
install Viking truck pumps now. 


Send today for free bulle- 
tin 1507R. 





CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE participants, attending the oil jobbbers conference sponsored by the Georgia Independent Oilmen’s 
Assn., are these Georgia oil men. Left to right, seated: M. E. Lammers, Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., Chamblee; Green B. Harrison, 
Reginald Trice, Inc., Macon; W. B. Hood, Hood Oil Co. and association president, Atlanta; J. E. Williams, Cities Service dis- 
tributor, Athens; Wallace R. Swanson, City Oil Co. of LaGrange, LaGrange; C. Sidney Hendry, Midway Oil Co., Hinesville; 
Robert V. Martin, Jr., Colonial Oil Industries, Inc., Savannah; Charles E. O'Neal, Coastal Oil Co., Savannah; Robert H. Demere, 
Colonial Oil Industries, Inc., Savannah. Standing, left to right: Andrew Re, Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp., Decatur; Harry F. Mathews, 
Mathews Economy Stations, Atlanta; L. T. White, Cities Service Petroleum Corp., New York City; Walter McKee, association 
executive secretary, Atlanta; Dean James E. Gates, College of Business Administration, University of Georgia, Athens; Charles 
D. Byers, Shell Oil Co., Columbia, S. C.; J. Eugene Welden, co-ordinator, Division of General Extension, University of Georgia, 
and J. F. Hassell, American Oil Co., Atlanta. Attending but not in the picture were: Joel E. Thames, Cities Service distributor, 
Macon; Joe E. Cutcliff and W. F. Willmon, Sinclair Refining Co., Atlanta; W. L. Ball, T. M. Davis and W. J. Harrell, Shell 





Oil Co., Atlanta, and Neil W. Printup, Georgia Petroleum Industries Gommittee, Atlanta 


Investors Waiting, Georgia Jobbers Told 


Ninety-four per cent of the people 
in jobber towns are willing to invest 
their money in a sound and promis- 
ing small business, but 98% don’t 
know how. 

So stated L. T. White, Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Corp., in the keynote address 
of the “Management Institute” con- 
ference for oil marketers at Athens, 
Ga., May 18 to 21. Sponsored by 
the Georgia Independent Oilmen’s 
Assn., it was attended by 22 jobbers. 

“Money is the key to management,” 
Mr. White asserted. “The problem is, 
how to raise it. These are excellent 
times for capital raising. There nev- 
er was so much money available for 
investment. An average of $100 mil- 
lion worth of new capital will be 
raised by Americans every day this 
year.” 

Citing a survey conducted by the 
Columbus, Ga., Ledger-Enquirer, Mr. 
White said: Ninety-four per cent of 
those questioned were willing to in- 
vest $20 or more in a promising busi- 
ness, only 3% would refuse and 3% 
didn’t know. When asked if they 
knew of a small business that would 


welcome their investment, only 2% 
said yes, 98%, no. 

A small business should borrow 
money from a bank or from friends, 
thought 39%; while 25% said it 
should incorporate and sell stock; 
20% said it should raise money in 
“various other ways,” and 16% didn’t 
know. 


The conference included sessions on 
personnel training, human relations, 
safety training programs and com- 
munication and dealer relations cov- 
ering everything from letter writing 
to personnel contacts. For details on 
the meeting see NPN May 27, p. 31. 

Those attending the conference, 
first of its kind developed by the 
Georgia association, thought it was 
a step in the right direction toward 
helping jobbers solve their many 
problems. 


Human Relations Aid — “It has 
proved very helpful in shedding light 
on the human relations side of bridg- 
ing the gap between the dealer, job- 
ber, salesman and customer, by per- 
suasion instead of force,” said Robert 


H. Demere, Colonia] Oil Industries, of 
Savannah. 

Green B. Harrison, Reginald Trice, 
Inc., of Macon said: “The program 
helped me more from the standpoint 
of how others would handle the cases 
that were brought up, because we 
have very similar cases. The opinions 
expressed here will help me solve 
problems when they arise.” 

Speaking for the entire group, 
W. B. Hood, Hood Oil Co., of Atlan- 
ta said: “I gained a wider range 
view of the workings of the industry 
in the three-day conference than from 
20 years of active working experience 
in the business.” 


Esso Declines Turnpike Bid 


Esso Standard has announced that 
it will not bid for stations on the 
Delaware River extension of the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike. 

“With investment funds at a pre- 
mium and the substantial financial 
program we have for improving our 
present facilities on the turnpike, we 
have elected not to bid on this ex- 
tension,” Esso said, (Sun Oil Co. last 
month rejected a similar bid on three 
stations and the restaurant facilities 
involved.) 
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Russian Oil Woes Warn of Danger in Controls 


Contrasting items in the news: 


United States 


The National Petroleum Council report that 
availability of crude oil and natural gas liquids 
in the United States increased 859,000 b/d in 
just the two years between January, 1951, and 
January, 1953, and stands now at 8,159,000 b/d. 


The statement by a former Russian geologist 
that, after all the various five-year programs 
and what not, the Soviet Union’s daily oil out- 
put still is shy the million-barrel mark, at only 
about 950,000 b/d. 


United States 


The Bureau of Public Roads report that in 
1952 there were 43,810,531 privately-owned au- 
tomobiles registered in the U.S., plus 9,207,897 
trucks, and that these vehicles consumed more 
than 40 billion taxable gallons of gasoline last 
year in traveling nearly 517 billion vehicle-miles. 


That same former Russian geologist’s remind- 
er, in an article written for Socony-Vacuum’s em- 
ploye-stockholder publication, that in Russia oil 
is not used by civilian automobiles, nor as a fuel 
by industry. (He says: “There are no gasoline 
stations in Russia. There are not even any paved 
highways except those strategically placed near 
the frontiers. All gasoline-burning trucks and 
autos belong to the government.’’) 


We are indebted to the National Petroleum Coun- 
cil, to Dr. Leonid P. Smirnov and to the Bureau of 
Public Roads for these items of contrasting informa- 
tion. Their accidental release in such close juncture 
could not have been more appropriately timed if 
planned deliberately. Or in a manner better cal- 
culated to give pause to those certain people at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere who eternally and infernally 
have harped on the theme that only an all-wise and 
all-controlling federal government is to be trusted 
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with anything that concerns a natural resource or 
the national security. 


That these people have been given pause may be 
too much to hope for. They are the same folks who 
persisted for so long in the nearly successful attempt 
to steal title to the “tidelands” away from the coastal 
states and lodge it in the government at Washington. 
None of them ever has been known to face up to a 
fact except begrudgingly. 


Yet it does seem—notwithstanding, and most sur- 
prisingly and suddenly—that there is far less than 
the usual hullabaloo being raised as Congress, with 
President Eisenhower's blessing, goes about the nec- 
essary and too-long delayed business of getting the 
government out of certain fields of activity that are 
properly the responsibility of private enterprise, by 
American standards. Indeed, it now appears prob- 
able that Congress will complete at this session the 
writing of a law enabling the transfer of synthetic 
rubber facilities to private ownership, and that it 
will also succeed in calling a halt to the long-time 
effort to have government enter into the commer- 
cial-scale production of synthetic liquid fuels. 


Could it be that the federal control advocates have 
begun to see the light; that they are having a change 
of heart; that this accounts for their present almost 
strange silence? 


Or are they merely biding their time, the mean- 
while mustering their battered forces for a last stand 
in 1954 on the, to them, larger issue of allowing 
private industry development of atomic energy? If 
so, then may we commend also to them a reading 
of that other recent news item in which Atomic 
Energy Commission Chairman Gordon Dean force- 
fully resolves the question in favor of competitive 
American enterprise, because the job ahead is “a 
cost-cutting one—the kind of a job that can be done 
best by skilled people who are working toward the 
Same or a similar goal.” 





Knowledge is more than equivalent tb force— 
Samuel Johnson. 


Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry, or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 


Please write Warren C, Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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MIDWEST 


In recent dis- 
cussions of job- 
ber Nader it has been pointed out 
that jobbers marketing in metropoli- 
tan areas feel they need a wider 
margin, because of higher operating 
costs, than those in smaller towns 
and rural sections. 

One prominent jobber recently ar- 
gued that distributors in metropoli- 
tan areas, which he classifies as 
cities of 250,000 persons or more, 
need a 4c per gal. margin on house- 
brand gasoline (see NPN, May 27, p. 
26). There are indications that some 
suppliers quietly are making upward 
revisions for some big city jobbers. 
The jobber mentioned now has a 
margin of 3.125c, and many other 
metropolitan area distributors re- 
portedly are operating with a margin 
of 2.95c. 


Why do metropolitan area jobbers 
feel they need a higher margin than 
their brothers in the smaller towns 
and rural districts? To answer that 
question, one large city distributor 
has prepared a list of some 17 items 
which boost his operating expenses. 





First, his labor costs are consider- 
ably higher. In most cities, truck 
drivers, service station attendants 
and other employes are unionized, so 
the jobber must pay union wages and 
adhere to other union demands, Com- 
petition for manpower, especially in 
highly industrialized cities, also keeps 
wages at a high level. 

+ * * 


Then come the various city licenses 
and permits, each one costing the 
jobber a fee. The individual fees may 
be small but over the year they add 
up to a sizeable amount. 

Our jobber’s list included annual 
city licenses for gasoline dispensing 
pumps; construction and _ erection 
permits required on pump and tank 
installations; semi-annual city truck 
inspections; permits required for re- 
pairs and improvement of properties; 
electrical inspection requirements 
which cause higher costs on materials 
and equipment used. 

Rigid local regulations necessitate 
the use of underwriter’s label on 
tanks and equipment. A city fire in- 
spection regulation requires a 20-lb. 
dry extinguisher on each truck at a 
cost of $60 per truck. Signs hanging 





By Leonard Castle, Midwest Editor 


over sidewalks need a special license. 
Other special permits are required 
when the jobber wants curb cuts for 
new driveways. 

Other local regulations require the 
jobber to install a six-inch, reinforced 
concrete slab over all underground 
tanks. Air vents must meet rigid 
specifications. Different trucks are 
required for fuel oil deliveries than 
for movement of gasoline. Trucks and 
tanks handling gasoline must be 
equipped with special safety devices. 


« * * 


Licensed electricians must be used 


A new kind of 
API official, the 
cana life member of the board, 
likely will emerge from next fall’s 
annual meeting of the institute. 

He'll be part and parcel of a new- 
ly adopted plan to: 

1. Have the board’s basic elected 
segment entirely composed of men 
spending full time in executive posi- 
tions with their companies, 

2. Improve the degree of participa- 
tion by elected members in the board's 
affairs. 

3. Reward long or distinguished 
board service—or both in the cases 
of some individuals. 

The board has made several 
changes in the institute’s by-laws in- 
tended to produce these results. 

One is a provision for an “honor- 
ary group” within the board. 

To qualify for this segment, a can- 
didate must be a retired or retiring 
director who has either served on 
the board at least 10 years or per- 
formed “unusual and outstanding 
services to the industry” as a direc- 
tor. 

However, only two men with less 
than 10 years of service may be 
elected in any one year in recogni- 
tion of distinguished service. 

Named for life, the honorary mem- 


ATLANTIC COAST 


for all electrical work, and when they 
have finished the job it must be in- 
spected by the city—-for a fee. In- 
surance rates are higher, and so are 
taxes. 

Some metropolitan jobbers say 
that delivery costs in congested areas 
are higher than rural deliveries be- 
cause the trucks constantly battle 
heavy traffic with its numerous stops 
and starts, which frequently slows 
movement to a snail’s pace. 


“The foregoing are a few of the 
things I can think of at this time but 
undoubtedly other metropolitan mar- 
keters could at least double this list,” 
our jobber writes. “At least, it gives 
you some idea of why at least 0.5c 
additional margin is required in the 
metropolitan areas.” 


Perhaps small town and rural job- 
bers have some operating costs which 
do not confront metropolitan distrib- 
utors. If so, we’d be glad to receive 
a listing of them. 


API Moves to Strengthen Its Board 
By Changing By-Laws on Membership 


By Raymond E. Bjorkback, Eastern Editor 


ber won’t have the right to vote, 
but will enjoy all the other rights 
and privileges of an elected direc- 
tor and, subject to his consent, may 
even be appointed to committees. 

Candidates for honorary director- 
ships will be nominated by a com- 
mittee, to be appointed each year. 
The first such committee already 
has been established, and undoubted- 
ly will submit candidates’ names at 
the next API annual meeting. 

The institute’s board as now con- 
stituted, is made up of 121 elected 
members and two kinds of ex-officio 
members. The latter are either of- 
ficers of API (chairman, president, 
four divisional vice presidents and 
treasurer) or the presidents of desig- 
nated trade associations. 

Retired or retiring ex-offico mem- 
bers, as well as elected members, 
could be made honorary directors un- 
der the new provision. 

Under another new rule, an elected 
member now will be dropped from 
the board after he has “ceased to 
have substantially full-time connec- 
tion with the company he served 
when elected.” 

He may, of course, be named an 
honorary member. Also, this isn’t 
likely to affect present directors. 

The rule on degree of board activi- 
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ty of an elected director reads as 
follows: 

“An elected director shall be inelig- 
ible for renomination or re-election 
to succeed himself unless he has at- 
tended at least one meeting of the 
board during his two-year term prior 
to the annual meeting at which his 
renomination or re-election is due to 
be considered.” 

Probably, this rule will be applied 
only to terms beginning after next 
fall’s meeting. 


Another change will reduce the 


number of meetings the board’s execu- 
tive committee must hold each year. 
Heretofore, this committee had to 
hold at least four meetings annually. 
Now three will suffice. 

The requirement that an elected 
director shall have a full-time con- 
nection with his company should tie 


PACIFIC COAST 


Nationa] Credit 
Card, Inc., which 
grew so fast it wore out two or three 
pairs of financial britches, is trying 
to stabilize its growth now. 

NCC pioneered the all-purpose 
credit card, which has been in vogue 
at western service stations since early 
last year and which has been used 
throughout the U. S. When a dealer 
takes the NCC service, he is per- 
mitted to accept major company 
credit cards. Then the dealer sends 
the bills to NCC. It costs the dealer 
6% of the amount NCC collects for 
him, plus an annual fee of $62.50. 

Recently, NPN called on John W. 
Holloway, administrative manager of 
NCC at the firm’s headquarters in 
Portland, Ore., to see where NCC 
stands today and how it’s getting 
along in the gasoline business. Ser- 
vice station business provided the im- 
petus that made NCC a big-volume 
operation overnight and brought it a 
lot of publicity. It also has produced 
headaches and problems that have 
threatened NCC’s present and future. 


The headaches and problems are 
still grave, but Mr. Holloway doesn’t 
regard them as critical. 

The story of NCC is best told in 
a few salient statistics furnished by 
Mr. Holloway. NCC started in July, 
1951, with capital of $40,000 sub- 
scribed by E. L. Mays, president, and 
nine friends and acquaintances, Au- 
thorized capital was increased to 
$440,000. Today, approximately $392,- 
000 has been subscribed and $382,000 


paid for, said Mr. Holloway. On April> ° 
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board action more closely to mem- 
ber companies’ day-to-day operating 
problems. 

It should, because now there'll prob- 
ably be more executive vice presi- 
dents of companies on the board 
than in the past. 

At the same time, through an 
honorary API directorship, the officer 
or former officer of a company who 
gives it his counsel out of semi-re- 
tirement or virtual retirement (where 
he’s at least a little out of touch) 
may be able to serve the API much 
as he continues to serve the company 
he’s been representing in the API 
board’s elected segment. 

The rule on attendance at board 
meetings is calculated to encourage 
more active participation in board af- 
fairs by those who keep up their 
membership qualification. 


There Are Many Headaches and Problems 
In Running National Credit Card Setup 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


25, capitalization was increased to $5 
million. NCC has applied to the state 
corporation commission and Securities 
and Exchange Commission for per- 
mission to sell another $140,000 
worth of stock this year. NCC has 
a $400,000 line of credit with the 
U. S. National Bank, said Mr. Hollo- 
way, making a total of $840,000 be- 
tween authorized capital and the line 
of credit. 

From Sept., 1951, when the venture 
got under way, to March 31, 1952 
(T months), NCC paid out less than 
$7,000. Last April, it paid out more 
than $800,000. It processes an aver- 
age of 6,000 invoices daily (3,000 each 
at the Portland and Chicago offices). 


* * * 


Mr. Mays’ idea was to establish 
a single, all-purpose credit card. As 
a crutch to help establish its card, 
NCC authorized its members to hon- 
or oil company credit cards. The ob- 
ject was to attract motorists, then 
persuade them to buy the NCC card 
and use it instead of the oil company 
card. 

But here are the problems piled 
up by ‘gas’ station business: 

—Billings are smal] and volumin- 
ous. Many of them are $2, of which 
NCC keeps 12c. NCC uses at least 
two 3c stamps billing the motorist 
and sending a check to the dealer 
and also has staff costs. 

—Improper handling and form- 
filling have made collections diffi- 
cult. 

—Percentage of conversions to 
NCC card-holders has been small. 





This defeats the very purpose of 
NCC, which is to popularize its own 
universal card. 


—Most major oil companies don’t 
like universal credit cards and some 
have been antagonistic toward NCC. 
Hence, NCC Hasn’t been able to get 
any co-operation from them with col- 
lections involving oil company cards. 

Dealers complain that their cus- 
tomers have been irked by NCC’s 
practice of billing as soon as it re- 
ceives an invoice. A customer may 
receive three bills in a week if he 
makes three separate purchases. Be- 
cause NCC has no accounts for non- 
NCC buyers, it bills them immediate- 
ly. 

“If they had NCC cards, they 
would be on cycle billing,” remarked 
Mr. Holloway. 


* * a 


Detailing the improper handling 
that has made station business the 
least lucrative and most _ trouble- 
some, Mr, Holloway cited these ir- 
regularities: improper addresses; ex- 
pired, stolen and forged cards; il- 
legible, altered or incomplete cards; 
practice by dealers of giving custom- 
ers cash instead of goods or services; 
letting other persons sign invoices; 
and the inconvenience caused when 
customers pay the oil company in- 
stead of NCC. 

Because of the difficulties, NCC re- 
cently shifted responsibility to the 
dealer for any irregularities. Hence, 
if a motorist gyps a dealer, the lat- 
ter will stand the loss. The mak- 
ings for a racket are there. An un- 
scrupulous motorist could cross the 
continent and return giving false ad- 
dresses at every universal-card sta- 
tion. Dealers would be stuck for the 
losses. 

NCC recognizes that it has no sol- 
lution for the dealer-customers or 
the two problems of irritation caused 
by quick-billing or fraudulent use of 
cards. 

However, said Mr. Holloway, they 
are trying to devise a more efficient 
system for handling service station 
ecards. Possible solutions listed by 
Mr. Holloway include: Issuance of 
petroleum cards (free) with a ceil- 
ing of $5 or $10 on each purchase; 
issuance of $10 limit cards good at 
any NCC firm; recognition of NCC 
cards by supplier oil companies. 


Mr. Holloway admitted that the 
last idea is handicapped by the pres- 
ent unsympathetic attitude of oil 
companies toward NCC. Under this 
arrangement, though, the dealer 
would be exempt from paying the 
annual fee but would pay the 6%. 
Suppliers would pick up NCC in- 
voices along with their own, pay the 
dealers for them, then send a list of 
debits and draft on NCC. NCC would 
pay the supplier and bill their own 
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card-holders. NCC would give the 
supplier company a percentage of 
the discount, said Mr. Holloway. He 
thought that might interest the oil 
companies. 


* * * 


Service station busines has caused 
NCC so much trouble that it is try- 
ing to slow down the use of oil com- 
pany cards at member stations. 
“They'll eat you out of house and 
home,” remarked Mr. Holloway. 

As one step, NCC requires that 
new members assure NCC that they 
will push NCC applications when they 
honor the major company cards, NCC 
has also revised its list of acceptable 
cards, limiting them to major com- 
panies. 

Payments to service stations are 
being made up to six weeks after 
invoices are mailed in by members, 
said Mr. Holloway. This is due to 
the volume of statements, which has 
overloaded the office force; to the 
volume of monthly disbursements and 
to collection difficulties caused by 
improper handling, he said. 


* * + 


NCC has about 12,000 members in 
130 different types of business and 
200,000 card-holders, said Mr. Hollo- 
way. The movement is strongest in 
California, Oregon and Washington, 
in that order, he said. The plan is 
being pushed throughout the U. S. 
but acceptance has been slow. One 
strong disadvantage, said Mr. Hollo- 
way, is that Oregon is not well known 
outside the western region. 

Principal groups of members are 
service stations (about 50% or 6,000), 
motels, garage and auto dealers, 
restaurants and hotels. These groups 
represent about 80% while miscellan- 
eous firms account for the rest. 

Mr. Holloway said that NCC is op- 
erating in all states except West 
Virginia, Maine, Vermont and New 
Hampshire through 27  franchise- 
holders (with California, Oregon and 
Washington as company-operated 
franchises). Franchises have sold for 
from $20,000 to $60,000, with 15% 
to 25% down. Franchise-holders re- 
ceive a share in the annual fee and 
10% of NCC’s percentage (i.e. 6/10 of 
1% of the 6% service charge). 


Both Mr. Mays and Mr. Holloway 
are engagingly frank about discussing 
the operation. They admit mistakes 
and acknowledge difficulties, 

They believe they are at the cross- 
roads of determining whether the de- 
sirable card-holder market is a select 
group of big-company traveling per- 
sonnel or a mass market. 

“We know what business is good 
and what isn’t,” said Mr. Holloway. 
“But we are still learning. I think 
we probably shall concentrate on 
quality firms and quality card-hold- 
ers for the time being. The main 
thing is to get card-holders to 
patronize the firms we now have.” 
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Mild Winter Shrinks Degree Day Totals 


Degree Day Summary 
Season Sept. 1-May 31 








East Coast 1952-53 1951-52 Normal 
| TPIT 5179 5420 5848 
New York .......... 4445 4645 5245 
Philadelphia .. 4077 4275 4720 
Washington? .. << | eee 3960 4561 
Average «......... 4378 4530 5094 
Midwest 
Chieagot ........... S704 6273 6419 
Cleveland ...... iin a's 5175 5595 6136 
DSRT ce cccce cece. GORD 6248 6482 
Minneapolist ........ T7738 8143 7898 
QUENT cc idcensei:, COD 6512 6065 
Bt, TOMS. .ccccce.sss SS 4568 4587 
PERS 6223 6265 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.t .. 2609 2505 2802 
Charleston, 8. C. ... 1612 1569 1842 
Nashville, Tenn.¢ ... 3432 3495 3630 
Raleigh, N. C. ...... 2897 2904 3275 
eee 2618 2887 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco ....... 2621 2835 2464 
UU. davavcs secsss 3917 4343 4560 
Denvert ............ 5740 6022 5907 
Average .......... 4093 4400 4310 
Month of May 
East Coast 1953 1952 Normal 
|, rs or 215 238 245 
New York .......... 116 176 172 
Philadelphia ........ 71 110 115 
Washington? ........ 15 76 101 
pT eee 104 150 158 
Midwest 
CHICRMOT . cccwcccness 187 223 252 
Cleveland ........... 179 234 253 
Bee 188 235 253 
Minneapolist . 237 224 255 
Omahat ..... 186 138 157 
St. Louis .... oe 68 85 91 
Average .......... 174 190 210 
Southeast 
Birmingham, Ala.+ .. 7 0 
Charleston, 8. C. .... 0 2 7 
Nashville, Tenn.t ... 14 47 55 
Raleigh, N.C. ...... 0 29 47 
RVGEEBO ob 0s cose 5 27 
West Coast—Rocky Mt. 
San Francisco ...... 265 239 234 
ne an... ME ET 275 258 304 
Denver? ....sesssss- 253 268 
"| Beeps see 298 250 269 


Degree days are on 65 deg. F. basis. 
tReadings at airport office. Readings in 
other cities taken at downtown (city) offices. 


Old Man Winter cut fuel oil con- 
sumption throughout the nation as 
generally mild weather prevailed dur- 
ing the 1952-53 heating season, 

Totals show an average of 700 
fewer degree days than normal along 
the East Coast. There were 400 
fewer in the Midwest, 200 fewer in 
the Southeast, and 300 fewer in the 
West Coast-Rocky Mountain area. 


Compared to the 1951-52 season, 
the present year’s totals averaged 
150 fewer along the East Coast to 
400 fewer in the Midwest and West 
Coast-Rocky Mountain area. Only 
in the Southeast was the 1952-53 
season colder (by 20 degreee days) 
than the previous season. 

During May, 1953, only the West 
Coast-Rocky Mountain area was 
colder than either normal or last 
year. The other three areas had 
comparatively mild months: East 
Coast, Midwest, and Southeast reg- 
istering an average of 104, 174, and 
5 degree days respectively. 

NPN has contacted weather bur- 
eaus in 17 major cities throughout 
the heating oil season to furnish the 
industry degree day figures to help 
it plan its consumers’ requirements. 
At left is a completed compilation 
of the season’s degree day totals. 


GP Denies Moore’s Charges 


General Petroleum Corp. has filed 
its answer denying all allegations in 
the antitrust complaint by George 
Moore, former Seattle service sta- 
tion operator, against it and six 
other West Coast majors. 

The others filed their answers ear- 
lier denying Mr. Moore’s charges (see 
NPN June 3, p. 36). 
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CHART 1—Comparative service station motor- oil ratios by district, Fall-Winter 1947-48 through 1952-53 


A SPECIAL NPN REPORT 


Motor Oil Sales Ratios Skid to Record Low 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


Does anyone want a $7,000,000 to- 
boggan? 

The oil industry has one it will be 
happy to dispose of at cost. 

The $7,000,000 represents the oil 
industry's loss in motor oi] sales 
from Aprik 1, 1952, through March 
31, 1953. During that period, motor 
oil ratios continued their postwar 
skid to a record low of 1.29 for the 
fall-winter of 1952-53. 

That one-year loss amounts to 
4,297,400 gals. at 40c per quart or 
$1.60 per gal, retail, which adds up 
to $6,875,840. 

The ingredients greasing the oil ra- 
tio slide are no different than in 
previous years. Mainly they are: 
Longer periods between oil changes, 
smaller crankcase capacities, more 
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Table 1—Station Sales 


*Ave. 
Qts. *Avg. “*Ave. 
Motor Gals. Miles 
Ol Per ‘Gas’ Per 
Pass. Sold Per Qt. of 
Car Qt. of Motor Oil 
Per MotorOll (Pass. 
Season Year Sold Cars) 


Fall-Winter 1946-47. 47.7 13.7 204.8 
Spring-Summer 1947 47.8 13.7 204.9 
Fall-Winter 1947-48. 48.8 13.4 200.6 
Spring-Summer 1948 44.1 14.8 221.7 
Fall-Winter 1948-49. 41.7 15.4 231.6 
Spring-Summer 1949 40.7 15.6 234.4 
Fall-Winter 1949-50. 37.0 17.1 256.9 
Spring-Summer 1950 38.5 16.4 245.9 
Fall-Winter 1950-51. 34.7 18.4 277.9 
Spring-Summer 1951 37.5 17.0 255.1 
Fall-Winter 1951-52. 35.4 18.9 284.2 
Spring-Summer 1952 37.9 18.1 271.5 
Fall-Winter 1952-53. 34.4 19.4 291.0 


*Based on NPN estimates of average an- 
nual gasoline consumption per passenger car 
and motor oil ratios reported in NPN surveys 
for the respective years. 





automatic transmission cars using 
more gasoline per quart of oil than 
standard transmission models, and 
fewer old cars which use more make- 
up oi] than newer vehicles. 

The past fall-winter saw the ave- 
rage car owner buying 3.5 quarts less 
oil than he did in the spring-summer 
of 1952. As shown in Table 1, the 
trend in recent years has been 
steady—the motorist is buying less oil 
and is making that oil cover more 
miles. . 


The National Picture— Chart 1 
shows the downward trend for the 
last six years with national fall- 
winter oil ratios steadily dropping. 
During that period only Districts 2 
and 4 have been consistently above 
the national average and during the 
last four surveys, District 3 has been 
either even with or above the nation- 
al average. Districts 1 and 5 have 
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fallen below the U. S. average regu- 
larly. 

High oil ratio for the fall-winter 
season was reported by one company 
at 2.01 in District 2 (see Tables 2 
and 3). Second high was 1.98 by 
another District 2 marketer, with 
third high of 1.90 reported in District 
4. Lowest oil ratio reported by any 
marketer came from District 1 and 


was 0.97. That’s the first time an 
oil ratio below 1% has been re- 
corded. 


Comparing fall-winter 1952-53 oil 
ratios with 1951-52 shows District 2 





How Ratios Are Compiled 


Twenty-five oil companies, 
comprising 43 marketing units 
operating in 5 PAD districts, 
submitted motor oil ratio fig- 
ures in NPN’s 10th survey. The 
motor oil sold by these com- 
panies comprises about 25% of 
all motor oil sold in the U. S. 

Several of these companies 
also submitted dual ratios—that 
is, one ratio on service station 
only sales and one on total oil 
sales through all retail outlets, 
such as service stations, gar- 
ages, car dealers, chain stores, 
etc. 

Motor oil sales of the com- 
panies dual ratios 
constitute about 15% of all mo- 
tor oil sales in the U. S. 

Considering each company 
operating in one PAD district 
(see map above) as a separate 
marketing unit, NPN’s survey 
covers 43 such marketing units 
throughout the country. 
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Table 2—Comparative Ratios 


Separat 
Over-All District 
District Station 
Motor Ratio 
District Season Oil Ratio Only 
1 Spring-Summer 1949 1.44 1.42 
Fall-Winter 1949-50. 1.39 1.28 


Spring-Summer 1950 1.45 
Fall-Winter 1950-51. 1.58 
Spring-Summer 1951 1.39 
Fall-Winter 1951-52. 1.41 
Spring-Summer 1952 1.33 
Fall-Winter 1952-53. 1.14 


2 Spring-Summer 1949 2.16 
Fall-Winter 1949-50. 1.76 
Spring-Summer 1950 
Fall-Winter 1950-51. 
Spring-Summer 1951 
Fall-Winter 1951-52. 
Spring-Summer 1952 
Fall-Winter 1952-53. 


3 Spring-Summer 1949 
Fall-Winter 1949-50. 
Spring-Summer 1950 
Fall-Winter 1950-51. 
Spring-Summer 1951 
Fall-Winter 1951-52. 
Spring-Summer 1952 
Fall-Winter 1952-53. 


4 Spring-Summer 1949 
Fall-Winter 1949-50. 
Spring-Summer 1950 
Fall-Winter 1950-51. 
Spring-Summer 1951 
Fall-Winter 1951-52. 
Spring-Summer 1952 
Fall-Winter 1952-53. 


5 Spring-Summer 1949 
Fall-Winter 1949-50. 


w 
on 


Spring-Summer 1950 
Fall-Winter 1950-51. 
Spring-Summer 1951 
Fall-Winter 1951-52. 
Spring-Summer 1952 
Fall-Winter 1952-53. 


U.S. Spring-Summer 1949 
Fall-Winter 1949-50. 


Spring-Summer 1951 
Fall-Winter 1951-52. 
Spring-Summer 1952 
Fall-Winter 1952-53. 
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*Includes only those companies reporting 
separately station ratios and ratios through 
all retail outlets such as stations, garages, car 
dealers, etc. In the current survey 17 of 43 
marketing units in five districts reported over- 
all ratios and service station only ratios. 
These 17 marketing units account for 48% of 
the motor oil sold by all 43 marketing units. 


MAP OUTLINES PAD districts used in NPN motor oil ratio 


survey 


CHART 2—Comparison of over-all motor oil ratios with ser- 
vice station ratios only. 
by companies also submitting over-all ratios are included) 


(Only service station ratios reported 


gained 0.02. In District 3 last fall- 
winter was 0.01 below last year, with 
losses in the other three districts 
ranging from 0.04 to 0.07. 

District 2 also showed up best in 
a comparison of last fall-winter with 
the spring-summer of 1952, declining 
0.04 (see Table 4). Drops in the 
other four districts ranged from 0.06 
to 0.12. 

Results from the first NPN oil ratio 
survey in the fall-winter of 1946-47 
through the last check, shows U. 
S. average ratios have slid 0.54%. 
Districts 1, 2 and 3 have about kept 
pace with that, but District 4 fell 
faster and District 5 somewhat slower 
than the U. S. average. 


Station Vs Over-All Ratios—Ratio 
of motor oil to gasoline sales through 
all retail outlets dropped from 1.49 
last summer to 1.36 last fall-winter 
—a decline of 0.13 percentage points 
(see Table 5). According to oil 
marketers reporting ratios for oil 
sales through all retail outlets, the 
ratios at their service stations drop- 





Charts and Tables 


Small charts compare over- 
all motor oil ratios with serv- 
ice station ratios only and are 
computed from data submitted 
by those 17 marketing units re- 
porting ratios of all retail out- 
lets and service stations. These 
charts are based on Table 5. 

Large charts show service 
station ratios only as indicated 
in Table 4. They include re- 
ports from all 43 marketers 
surveyed. 
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DISTRICT 2—Here over-all ratios declined 0.05% and station ratios only were limited to a 0.04% slide during the last 
Fall-Winter, while the national average dropped 0.09% 
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Modern airliners often use more than 400 gallons of gasoline an hour. This 
is six times the amount used by the airliner of two decades ago. Faced with 
the problem of filling the large fuel tanks of these planes during short stops, 
oil companies and airlines turn to Butler. 


Butler, a pioneer in oil transportation since kerosene was king, was 
among the first to develop truck tanks designed exclusively for aircraft re- 
fueling. These truck tanks carry large loads of fuel and are equipped with 
high-capacity pumping systems to deliver this fuel fast. 


As a result, refueling time is reduced. For the airlines, this means faster 


schedules, more efficient use of expensive aircraft, and improved passenger 
service. 


Butler can help you meet unusual petroleum transportation and deliv- 
ery needs, just as it has helped more than 2,000 independent and major 
companies, by building equipment to exacting specifications. Write today. 

















For prompt reply, address the office nearest you: 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7454 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
954 Sixth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 54, Richmond, California 
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Table 3—High and Low Oil Ratios Table 4—Motor Oil Ratios for All Stations 


By 43 Marketing Units 


(Figures in %) (Figures in %) 











Second Third Dist. Dist. Dist. Dist. Dist. U.S, 
Seaso High Low Season 1 2 3 4 5 
Pall Winter 1006-47 rey = 243 1.05 Fall-Winter 1946-47 ..... 1.74 1.98 184 2.13 1.56 1.83 
Spring-Summer 1947 ._...... 3.00 2.61 2 26 154 Spring-Summer 1947 .... 1.73 1.94 1.92 1.91 1.63 1.83 
Fall-Winter 1947-48 ........ 2.62 2.37 2.25 1.32 Fall-Winter 1947-48 ..... 1,82 2.02 1.82 2.02 1.53 1.87 
Spring-Summer 1948 ra, 2.44 2.33 2.12 1.33 Spring-Summer 1948 .... 1.60 1.79 1.76 1.62 1.66 1.69 
Fall-Winter 1948-49 ........ 2.40 2.22 2.04 1.13 Fall-Winter 1948-49 ..... 1.54 1.76 1.54 1.64 1.53 1.62 
Spring-Summer 1949 ........ 2.71 2.69 2.60 1.35 ee ikie's 1.28 1-9 Ls ius ae 1.60 
Fall-Winter 1949-50 ........ 3.20 2.32 2.05 1.23 Sock > one see an yo < 6 1.3 1.46 
Spring-Summer 1950 ........ 2.72 2.50 2.43 1.28 Pan-Winter 1980-48 wees eH yo — en = 1.52 
Fall-Winter 1950-51 2.66 2.21 213 1.19 ee > ee 1m 148 Lae 1.64 1.29 1.38 
ein nleuae ce io 3 171 110 Fall-Winter 1951-52 ..... 1.27 141 132 155 1.25 1.32 
Spring-Summer 1952 ........ 2.24 2.10 1.94 1.12 ag twee yy eee = 1.47 1.40 1.45 1.31 1.38 
Fall-Winter 1953 ........... 2.01 1.98 1.90 0.97 Fall-Winter 1952-53 ..... 1.20 1.43 1.31 1.39 1.21 1.29 
. : . ° ed from 1.35 to 1.24, or 0.11 r- 
Table 5—Service Station Motor Oil Sales Ratio seme sae pe 
4 . . 7 . 
By Districts for Spring-Summer Periods 1948-52 Comparing the fall-winter of 1952- 
a 9 ail oat 53 with that of 1951-52, over-all oil 
District ist. High High High Lew ratios fell from 1.55 to 1.36, or 0.19 
1—7 companies 1.74 2.56 2.17 1.98 1.46 points, while station ratios decreased : 
7 companies ......... 1.82 2.25 2.21 1.85 1.51 , 
8 companies 1.54 1.95 i 3 4 only 0.8 point in the same period. 
‘ 85 1.76 . ‘ 
9 pom nnn 4 ise ist 1.74 1.46 1.20 Chart 2 shows the trend lines of 
9 companies ... 1.27 4.57 1.34 1.24 1.10 the two oil ratios. 
9 companies 1.20 1.56 1.52 1.32 0.97 z 
2—15 companies ........ 1946-47 1.98 3.27 2.50 2.46 1.41 The same company in District 1 
15 companies ........ 1947-48 2.02 2.62 2.43 2.22 1.41 which reported a service station oil 
15 companies ........ 1948-49 1.76 2.40 2.19 2.17 1.29 od i e a , in th 
15 companies ........ 1949-50 1.55 3.20 2.33 1.80 1-33 es ratio of 0.97 was low ‘ai - 
16 companies ........ 1950-51 1.4 -66 . . . over- 1% § - 
16 companies __.... 1951-52 141 2.15 1.71 1.60 1.19 all ratio with a 1% mark & 
16 companies ........ 1952-53 1.43 2.01 1.98 1.80 1.11 est over-all ratio was 2.43 from Dis- 
2 companies ..... 1.84 2.43 2.01 1.98 2.08 trict 2. 
companies . eee 1. te § ° . 
8 counmagion sie PAS Re 1.54 2.04 1.89 1.86 1.13 Districts—Over-all and station ra- 
& companies 1.49 1.98 1.68 1.63 1,27 e a 
9 companies 1:46 221 199 186 131 tios in District 1 both registered 
9 companies 1.32 1.98 1.63 1.50 112 0.19 point drop. The gap between 
9 companies ......... 1952-53 1.31 1.72 1.70 1.67 1.13 all oil sales ratio and station ratio 
4—6 companies ......... 1946-47 2.13 2.35 2.20 2.18 1.57 
6 companies ......... 1947-48 2.02 216 2.04 181 157 in this district remains at 0.10 points 
. companies broke pene s96s-00 1.66 1.98 ¥ 1.73 1.50 and may point to a stabilization of 
companies ......... = x 1.83 1. 1.75 1.56 
¢ cumpanios TSE SA 1950-51 1.64 1.85 ee | 151 141 difference at this level. 
companies ......... - f 1. 1.62 1.60 1.32 ba is- 
5 companies ......... 1952-53 1.39 1.90 1.53 1.45 1.25 Service station-only sete ea a e 
5—4 companies ......... 1946-47 1.56 1.67 1.56 1.51 1.51 ‘trict 1 dropped at a faster rate than 
. ee nto 1947-48 1.58 78 1.60 1.41 1.40 the U,_ S. ‘average—a 0.12-point dip 
Petawonita \~ . 1.49 1.37 1.28 
4 companies |)... || 1949-50 1.37 1.40 1.39 1.36 135 88 compared with a 0.09 decline 
4 companies ......... 1950-51 1.29 1.34 1.29 1.28 1.27 nationally (see District 1 charts). 
4 companies . 1951-52 1.25 1.31 1.27 1.22 1.16 
4 companies ......... 1952-53 1.21 1.31 1.25 1.13 1.09 District 2 continues to show up 
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DISTRICT 5—Last summer the 
gap between over-all and station 
ratios, left, narrowed to 0.05% and 
was retained in this survey. Sta- 
tion ratios only slid 0.10%, right, 
as against the 0.09% drop through- 
out the nation 
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best in the oil ratio surveys. Over- 
all oil ratios in this area fell off 
0.05% while station ratios slipped 
only 0.04 points. It is significant to 
note that while over-all oil ratios in 
this district dropped in both the 
spring-summer of 1952 and fall-win- 
ter of 1952-53 surveys, the same 
companies reporting over-all ratios 
said their station-only ratios gained 
in the spring-summer of 1952 but 
fell off last fall-winter. But even 
so, last fall-winter’s station ratios 
were 0.01 point above the report for 
1951-52. 


Station-only ratios of all com- 
panies reporting in this district, were 
down 0.04 points compared to a U. S. 
skid of 0.09. The total station-only 
ratios for last fall-winter were higher 
than they were in 1951-52 (see Dis- 
trict 2 charts). 


In District 3 both over-all and 
station-only ratios slipped, the latter 
slower than ratios for all retail out- 
lets. For the all-station report, oil 
sales ratios through stations con- 
tinued to follow closely the pattern 
of the U. S. average (see District 3 
charts). 


Over-all oil ratios experienced al- 
most as sharp a drop in District 4 
as is shown for Districts 1 and 5. 

Starting in the fall-winter of 1949- 
50, station-only ratios in District 4 
soared above the U. S. average and 
managed to keep ahead until the 
spring-summer of 1952 when the curve 
seemed to be closer to the national 
average (see District 4 charts). 


A gap of 0.05% between over-all 
and station-only sales in District 5 
was retained from the spring-summer 
of 1952 through the fall-winter of 
1952-53. The spread was maintained 
only because over-all and station- 
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only ratios both fell off 0.14 points. 
Service station ratios in District 5 

appear to be coming closer to the 

U. S. average (see District 5 charts). 


Correction 


A report by C. M. Larson, chief 
consulting engineer of Sinclair Refin- 
ing, to the API Division of Refining 
in New York (see NPN June 3, p. 49), 
included this statement: 


“The ability of the additive oil to 
maintain engine cleanliness in taxicab 
operation was so effective that the 
practice of flushing engines at 45,000- 
mile drains with strong solvents was 
discontinued.” 

Mr. Larson writes to point out, 
“This was an error in the original 
printed paper, and should have been 
4,500-mile drains.” 


New Foreign Oil Supply Group 
Cleared by U. S. Government 


A new Foreign Petroleum Supply 
Committee probably will be on the 
job next week, following the granting 
by the Justice Department last week 
of antitrust immunity to participants 
in another voluntary agreement. 


The committee, headed by an in- 
dustry member, will be composed of 
representatives from the following 
U. S. companies: Arabian American, 
Barber, Caltex Oil Products, Creole, 
Gulf, Pacific Western, Sinclair, So- 
cony-Vacuum, Standard of California, 
Jersey Standard, Standard-Vacuum, 
Superior, Texaco and Venezuelan Pe- 
troleum. 

The old agreement had been ter- 
minated, in effect, last January, when 
former Attorney General McGran- 
ery withdrew antitrust clearance. 


West Coast Pipeline Seeks 
Texas State Crude Supply 


An application to buy all state 
royalty crude in West Texas for ship- 
ment to the West Coast through a 
proposed new pipe line has been made 
by the Exchange Oil Purchasing Corp. 
(a subsidiary of West Coast Pipeline 
Co.). 

Bert Clardy, public relations repre- 
sentative, said the company has a 
“market” for 300,000 b/d of crude in 
California if the pipe line can be 
built. The company’s proposal, pre- 
sented to the Texas School Lane 
Board including the University of 
Texas Board of Regents, is under 
advisement by Land Commissioner 
Bascom Giles. The two state agencies 
have about 15,000 b/d of oil in West 
Texas through royalty agreements. 

“When we conclude this deal (with 
the State of Texas), we are ready to 
start pvlowine on our pipe line,” 
said Mr. Clardy. He explained that 
West Coast Pipe Line Co. plans to 
spend $100,000,000 building from Mid- 
land, Tex., to Norwalk, Calif. (in the 
Los Angeles Basin), a 960-mile line 
of 24 and 26-inch pipe. 


Oil Companies Hit Back 
In MSA Overcharge Suit 


The Texas Co. and four companies 
in the Caltex group have filed a 
motion seeking dismissal of the gov- 
ernment complaint alleging over- 
charges in the ECA-MSA financed oil 
sales to customers in foreign coun- 
tries. 

The companies, according to Oil- 
gram, are Caltex Oceanic Ltd.; Mid- 
East Crude Sales Co., Ltd; The 
Bahrein Petroleum Co., Ltd.; and Cal- 
ifornia Texas Oil Co., Ltd., with The 
Texas Co. 
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Mosher, Jr.. Market Editor, NPN and Pilatt’s 


Service, 50 West 50th St., New York (20), Plaza 7-0044. 


me A » s OITLGRAM Price 
Other OILGRAM News Bureaus: Cleveland (13), 1213 West 3rd St., CHerry 1-7672 ¢ Chicago (11), 520 N. Michigan Ave., MOhawk 
4-5800 © Washington (4), 1046 National Press Building, NAtional 8-3476 ¢ Houston (2), 810 First National Bank Bidg., ATwood 0412 


Higher Octane ‘Gas’ Demand Strong at Gulf 


Demand continued strong at the Gulf last week for 
higher octane grades of gasoline; otherwise, however, 
the nation’s wholesale markets east of the Rockies were 
quiet. Prices generally were steady. 

Residual fuels were strong in the interior and prices 
moved up 5c per bbl. on the range lows to $0.90, Group 3, 
in the Midwest and Mid-Continent areas. Residuals were 
strong in Chicago district also, but prices remained un- 
changed despite suppliers’ generally low inventory posi- 
tions. Sales of low-sulfur No. 6 fuel in barge quantities 
for up-river movement were disclosed at “low Oilgram 
Gulf cargoes, plus 10c.” 

Most wanted products, however, appeared to be high- 
er octane grades of gasoline—93 oct. premium and 87 oct. 
regular. Gulf Coast traders said that, except for some 
occasional offerings, these grades were not available for 
prompt loading until after August. 

Light fuels were dormant with prices along the Gulf 
and Atlantic Coast showing a “touch” of easiness, par- 
ticularly on kerosine. There were no inquiries for distil- 
lates in any of the interior markets, but refiners and 
open market traders said thus far they were not aware 
of any “special summer deals” and believed none had 
been made. One reason given for the steadiness was the 
advantage Great Lakes Pipe Line shippers now have by 
declaring their summer tenders of Nos. 1 and 2 fuels on 
which no demurrage charges will be made until next 
February. An unusually strong local summer market 
for light fuels was seen by central Michigan refiners, a 
number of whom reported inventories down 30 to 50% 
from last June. 

In contrast to tightness at the Gulf of certain grades 
of gasoline, product was abundant in the Mid-Continent 
and freely available at Great Lakes Pipe Line terminals. 
Asking prices at terminal points generally were indicated 
as “refiners’ Group 3 low, plus pipe line tariff,” which 
emphasized the fact that ease of purchase had erased 
“normal premiums” of 0.25 to 0.5¢ per gal. 

Despite general firmness of gasoline in the Chicago re- 
fining district, particularly material located at the lake 
front, price range for regular-grade dipped 0.3c when 
one refiner dropped his price by a like amount to 11.8c, 
FOB Chicago District. Most trade sources commented, 
however, that local gasoline “isn’t that easy.” 

Over-all quiet in light fuels was reflected in foreign 
markets with reported 0.25c cut to 9.5c per gal. for JP-4 
fuel in cargo lots at Aruba, N. W. I. Slack call for 
ocean tankers also brought further reductions in tanker 
rates. For Gulf-New York, last reported fixtures were 
at $2.14 per ton (USMC minus 35%) for clean, down 28c 
from previously, and $1.85 (USMC minus 35%) for dirty, 
down 15c. Last indicated rate for Netherlands, West 
Indies-UK/Continent was $4.26 per ton (USMC minus 
35%), down 65c. 

Domestic wax market was little changed with scale 
wax in short supply and demand strong. Lubes still were 
at “rock bottom” prices and demand weak. One trade 
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source disclosed offering against export inquiry of 600 
flash cylinder stock in new steel drums, FAS Seaboard, 
at 33.56c. 


Meanwhile, Standard of Ohio announced an increase in 
its retail price 5c to 45c per quart of Sohio HQD motor 
oil at company-owned service stations throughout the 
state, effective June 2. Company increased its retail 
price of Esso Extra motor oil, which it distributes for 
Esso Standard Oil Co., by 5c to 45¢ per quart. Sohio 
also has taken on Esso Standard’s uniflow motor oil and 
is distributing it at company-owned stations at 55c qt. 


The retail price war at Hartford, Conn., worsened with 
a further cut of 2c at private brand outlets to 12.9c—1c 
above tank wagon price posted for regular by number 
of large marketers. Prices at retail outlets handling 
major brands remained mostly at 13.9 to 14.9c. Most 
suppliers post net tank wagon price of 11.9c for regular- 
grade, 2.9c off so-called “normal”. Prices are ex taxes. 

The lengthening price war at Hartford brought retail 
reductions at other Connecticut points—Waterbury, Mid- 
dlebury and Torrington. 

Denver’s gasoline price war (see June 3 NPN, p. 50) 
continued in full force, with individual stations “juggling” 
their postings almost hourly in some cases, according to 
reports to NPN. Most major brand outlets were posting 
13.5¢c for regular on June 8, up from 12.9c postings of 
late May. Price at majority of private brand outlets was 
11.9c, while nine private brand stations continued higher 
than either the rest of the private brand outlets or the 
majors—at 13.9c. Prices ex taxes. 

Standard of California boosted its posted tank truck 
prices for gasoline and light fuels at Phoenix, Ariz., in 
amounts ranging from 0.4 to 0.6c gal., effective June 2 
(see p. 44 for company’s new prices). 


ATLANTIC COAST 


Low Ocean Rates Retard Trading 


Declines in spot tanker rates to equivalent of 0.7c per 
gal. for Gulf-New York voyages on No, 2 fuel and 25c 
per bbl. for No. 6 tended to retard early June trading 
along .the seaboard, according to report of suppliers. 
Quoted prices were unchanged, although seasonal easi- 
ness persisted in distillate fuel oils. Sales of gasoline 
as yet have not measured up to expectations, several 
suppliers said. 

Falling rates in the ocean chartering trade indicated 
that oil will be arriving in the future at lower laid-in 
costs than heretofore—a signal for many resellers to hold 
off buying. In fact, a New England terminal operator 
with 7.5 million gals. of storage said his tankage was 
virtually empty and he was faced with “important de- 
cisions” as far as his next year’s operations are con- 
cerned, the question being when to buy No. 2 fuel for 
stockpiling and how much. 

At New York Harbor, where spot barge-lot trading was 
virtually at a standstill, unconfirmed reports were that 
No. 2 fuel could be found as low as 8.9c and kerosine at 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (June 2 through June 8) 


Monday Friday Thursday 
Moter Gasoline 93 Oct. (Premium): dune 8 dune 5 dune 4 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.). 12.75-13.25 12.75-13.25 12.75-13.25 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.). 12.5 12.5 12.5 
E, Tex, (Truck ; ty. 12 
Motor Gaseline 90 Oct, (Premium): 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) ichie’ (3) 
Okla.. Group 3 Northern” shpt.). bndmes (6) 11.375-11.8 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) (4)11.375-11.875 (4)11.375-11. 815 
Tex. (Texas & New Mex. e.}.. 2. 752 12- as 7542) 12-12.75(2) 
Texas re ong Mex. shpt.). 12-12.75 75 12-12.75 12-12.75 
z. Tex, (Truck T: 1g 12. 75 11.75-12.75 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck rasp.) 12 
Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, (Premium): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. . y 11.75 11.75 
W. Tex, (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. 1 12 
E, Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ° 1. 11.75 11.75 
Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. a re 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla shpt. 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt. ). 


dune 3 
12.75-13.25 
2.5 


12. 
12.25 


(3) 11.5-11.875 (2) 11.5-11. ve 2) 
(6)11.375-11.875 


(3) 10.5-10.875 (3)10.5-10.8 
aS 375-10.625(2) $10. 375-10. 7525(2) 
"Midwestern ae 4 3 basis) (5) 10.375-10.625 5)10.375-10.625 
(Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. 10. 4 ° (2)10. 75-11.7 2) 1.7 
W. hex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.).. 10. $o-11. 25 0.75-11.25 0. 
E. Tex, (Truck Tnsp.) 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10. 75-11.25 


Motor Gasoline 82 Oct, (Regular): 


N, Tex, (Texas & - Mex. shpt.).. 2 75-11.25 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 $8. 75-11.25 
E. Tex. (Truck Tns 75 a 0.75 0.75 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck ena. 7 e io. 75 . 19. 75 


Motor Gasoline 60 Oct. M & below: 
Okla., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 
Okla., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) ° 
Tex, (Texas S New Mex. ‘shpt.).. 
& New Mex, shpt.).. 
. (Truck Tnsp.) e 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck rnsp.} oesseees 


Motor Gasoline 92 Oct. (Premium): 


a York harbor 
ire harbor, barges 


10.5-10.825 
10. 375-10. 625(2) 
10. oa + 625 


10.75-11. 
10.75 
10.75 
9.625-10,125 
9.5-9.875(2) 
9.625-9.8 9.625-9.875 
(2)9.75-10.8 (2)9.75-10.8 
. . 5 . 10.25-10.5 10.25-10.5 
if " ion 5 . . ° }. 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 
10 10 10 10 


9.625-10.125 


9.625-10.125 
My 5-9. orets) 9.5-9.875(2) 


9.625-9.875 9. 875 
(2)9.75-10.8 . r (2) 
10.25-10.5 1 1 


13. 85-14. 75 13.85-14.75 
1B. iei8 $ 15.15-15.2 


15.05 
i. 1- T15¢2) 13.1-15(2) 
13 13 


13.85-14.75 
13.75-14.65 
15.15-15.2 


15.05 
13.1-15(2) 
13 


13.85-14.75 





15.05 15.05 
13.1-15(2) 13.1-15(2) 
13 13 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 

New York harbor . 


13 


(2)12.85-13.6 

(3)12-13.4 

(2)13.7-13.9 
6-13.8 


(3)12.1-13.5(2) 
12 


90 Oct. (Prem 13.75-14 


rem.) 13.75-14 
86 Oct. (Regular) 12.75(2) 


12.75(2) 12.75(2) 








Western Penna., Oil City: 
90 Oct. (Prem.) 13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 

Western Penna., Pittsburgh: 


90 Oct. (Prem.) «se 13.9(2) 
86 Oct. (Reguiar) 12.9(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 
13.9(2) 13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 12.9(2) 





9.8c—both figures 0.25c below net prices of principal 
suppliers. 

Two majors said gasoline demand in their marketing 
territories—one at Middle Atlantic points and one in 
the South—as yet had not approached their earlier 
schedulings. Bad weather over the Memorial Day week- 
end cut into sales, it was said, and supplies of product ap- 
parently were ample in most districts. 

Heavy fuel also was quiet, but firm pricewise, con- 
sidering the season. No sales were reported, although 
one large unfilled requirement (1,000,000 bbls.) for a low 
sulfur, low carbon content light residual still was in the 
market at New York Harbor. 


GULF COAST 
Gasoline Firm, Demand Strong 


Continued firm prices for gasoline were reported in the 
Gulf cargo market during the early days of June, al- 
though trading generally was on the quiet side. Gaso- 
line, the product in greatest demand, was closely held in 
some quarters, and refiners generally were not pushing 
sales of distillates, many of them for the time being en- 
gaged in filling up their own midwestern and north- 
eastern terminals. 

“Strong” prices were indicated for 93 oct. premium mo- 
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tor fuel, and “firm” prices for most other grades, with 
the possible exception of 70-72 oct, leaded. 


Traders said that most of the output of top-quality 
premium gasoline was committed “into August,” and 
there was little chance of finding general offerings of 
this grade for lifting during June and July. For June, 
also, there was very little 87 oct. regular-grade left for 
sale, although it was said that at least two cargoes 
were available at “the market’—which, according to 
most in the trade, was 11.25c per gal. 


Gasoline grades lower than 87 oct. regular were more 
plentiful, but apparently were not offered at “discounts.” 
Reports from buyers were that they had tried unsuccess- 
fully to find tow barge quantities of 83 oct. regular 
“at discounts” for shipment up the Mississippi. Actually, 
however, most of the gasoline purchases at the Gulf 
thus far this season have been made by East Coast and 
Canadian buyers, demand from the Midwest being fair- 
ly quiet. There has been consistent easiness in charter 
rates for river tows, sources said. 

From a transportation standpoint, there was no bar 
to movements from the Gulf area either by barge or by 
tanker, rates for both types of vessels being at “low” 
levels. No trading, however, was reported in distillates 
or residual oils. Prospective East Coast buyers of No, 2 
fuel mostly were looking for product in the fall, rather 
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than currently, and interest in prompt heavy fuel also 
has eased somewhat. 

Aside from high-quality kerosine, export demands were 
light. On the other hand, substantial jet fuel require- 
ments of the government will take up much of the sur- 


plus of both low octane gasoline and kerosine, refiners 
said. 


WESTERN, PENNA. 
Premium ‘Gas’ Up; Wax Tight 


The first week in June saw little change in Western 
Penna., although a few foreign inquiries brightened the 
picture somewhat and continued firmness was reported 
in wax and petrolatum. 

Premium gasoline sales were more active and one re- 
finer raised his 90 octane price to l4c resulting in a 
range of 13.75-l4c for this grade. 

Neutral oil, 200 vis., and 25 p.t. bright stock low prices 
remained at 25c and 23c, respectively, although one un- 
confirmed offering of bright stock at 22c was reported. 
Ratio of lube oil to gasoline purchases has been lower 
than expected and refiners blame increased percentage 
of new cars and the fact that motorists tend to use lube 
oils for longer (2,000 mile) periods as currently instructed 
in some new car owner manuals. 

Crude petrolatum was virtually unobtainable and one 
refiner raised his light and soft yellow prices to 5.25c, re- 
sulting in a range of 5 to 5.25c for both grades. 

Wax continued tight. One refiner reported being sold 
up through August and another said he had been unable 
to meet current commitments. 

An inquiry was reported from Italian Railroads for 500 
tons of superheated steam refined cylinder oil, and the 
Swiss Army was in the market for 250 tons of various 
grades of motor oil. 


CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Regular-Grade Gasoline Off 0.3c 


Prices for regular-grade gasoline were down 0.3c in 
Chicago District last week. 

Trading was quiet in all products, Heavy fuels, however, 
were “unusually firm” for early June and a generally 
snug local supply position was indicated for Nos. 5 and 
6 fuels. 

Quotations for regular-grade gasoline ranged from 11.8 
to 12.625c, FOB Chicago District, down 0.3c on the low 
side, following reduction reported by one refiner. Other 
refiners said gasoline, and particularly product located 
at the lake front, was “very steady.” Most said they had 
nothing to offer in open market. 

Brokers reported sales of regular-grade “pipe line” 
gasoline at prices ranging from 12.125 to 12.25c. Purchase 
of “a few thousand” gallons of “pipe line” regular and 
premium gasoline at 12c and 13c, respectively, for re- 
sale, also was disclosed. Suppliers’ quotations for premium 
were unchanged at 12.85 to 13.625c. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
No. 6 Fuel Price Up 5c 


Refiners’ prices for No. 6 fuel were up 5c per bbl. on 
the low in Midwest during first week of June. Light fuels 
generally were steady. Gasoline was in strong demand 
at all pipe line and river terminals; however, product was 
freely offered at pipe line terminals by brokers, Open 
market trading was at a standstill. 

Refiners’ price for No. 6 fuel ranged from $0.90 to $0.95, 
Group 3, up 5c on the low. Tank car marketers offered 
No. 6 from $0.875 to $0.95, but reported no sales. One 
marketer reported cancellation of one-car sale of No. 6 
to consumer/buyer who said he could place his order 
elsewhere at $0.80. 

Light fuels, while quiet, remained steady with large 


.6 production, while others said they were blending to No. 


share of steadiness reportedly due to free demurrage time 
being given to next February on Great Lakes Pipe Line 
shipments of Nos. 1 and 2 fuels declared for summer 
tendering. Several marketers reported they had found 
no “special discounts” so far this season and their quo- 
tations generally were unchanged at 6.5 to 7.125c for 
No. 2 fuel and 7.25 to 7.875c for No. 1, Quotations re- 
ported by refiners for these grades remained at 7.25 to 
7.75c and 7.5 to 8.375c, respectively. 

Call for gasoline was strong throughout the upper Cen- 
tral states. Nevertheless, suppliers said there was plenty 
of product in primary and secondary supply and in transit 
(pipe lines). Big inventories, they said, have had the effect 
of erasing “normal” diferential of 0.25 to 0.5c for prod- 
uct in Great Lakes Pipe Line and gasoline is offered freely 
by shippers at “Group 3 low, plus pipe line tariff” at prac- 
tieally any point along the line. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Light Fuels Show Off-Season Strength 


Light fuels were in unusually strong position for June 
in Central Michigan last week because of generally low 
inventories at refineries. Gasoline also was strong and 
closely held. Residual fuels remained “uneven.” Re- 
finers’ prices were unchanged. 

Most refiners said indications pointed toward an “un- 
usually” strong summer market for light fuels because 
of the late spring and continuing strikes at Gulf’s To- 
ledo plant and at Aurora Gasoline Co.’s refinery at De- 
troit. Primary inventories of light fuels, as indicated 
by several refiners, are down 30 to 50% from year ago 
levels. One refiner said his distillate storage was off 
40% despite increased crude runs. 

Several trade sources said “low” prices (6c, FOB Cen- 
tral Michigan) still prevailed for No. 6 fuel in their mar- 
keting areas, and refiner-buyers were bidding below 6c. 
Refiner disclosed purchase of 2-3,000 bbl. of No. 6 per 
month for “indefinite” period; price was not revealed. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Lube Prices Drop, No. 6 Rises 


No. 6 fuel ranged upward from $0.90 in Oklahoma the 
past week, up 5c, when two refiners reported increasing 
their quotations, and price ranges narrowed on South 
Texas lubricating oils when another refiner reported 0.5c 
to le per gal. reductions. Otherwise, there was little 
change in price status on ‘refined products in the Mid- 
Continent, and open market trading remained slow, 

An Oklahoma reseller reported purchase of several 
cars of high sulfur No. 6 fue] at $0.80, Group 3, although 
majority of refiners said they were asking at least $0.90, 
Group 3, of both resellers and other buyers. 

Residual was still described as tight in Oklahoma, 
Kansas and Arkansas, while inland Texas refiners, for 
most part, said they were having no difficulty in moving 
No. 6 to Gulf Coast on contract. One refiner said he was 
getting $0.95, Group 3, for No. 6 from railroad customers 
for June. 

Number of refiners said they were already committed 
to railroad, stee] mill and other customers on their No. 


5 oil and making asphalt and road oils. As result, No. 6 
fuel available to open market buyers, especially in Okla- 
homa and Kansas, was described as “limited.” 

Burning oils were said to be available during week at 
“0.75 to 1c under published prices,” Group 3, and a Central 
West Texas refiner reported that he was “filled up” on 
kerosine. Generally, however, distillate market was be- 
lieved to be in “good shape” for this time of year, with 
some refiners asking 0.125c to 0.25c “over the low, plus 
pipe line transportation” at northern pipe line terminals. 

Most refiners continued to describe gasoline withdrawals 
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at northern terminals, and local sales, as good. However, 
there were some who felt that sales were “dragging” a 
bit, considering that weather has been open in consum- 
ing areas and season should be well under way by now. 
Two refiners in Oklahoma said their sales at northern 
terminals were good, but were not up to expectations. A 
West Texas refiner said his local sales were slow, even 
though conditions were good for farming for first time 
in past several months. 


Except for price reductions on South Texas lubes re- 
ported by one refiner (lows of ranges were unchanged), 
there was little activity in lubricating oil market. Sources 
generally said demand was slow for virtually all grades. 


World Tanker Lay-Ups Rise as Rates Fall 


By HALSEY PECKWORTH, Jr. 
NPN Staff Writer 


American flag tanker rates hit a new postwar low for 
a New York voyage from the Gulf June 4, and unprofit- 
able operations world-wide are causing tankers to go into 
lay-up at an accelerated pace. 


Approximately 60 ships of the world’s tanker fleet now 
are idle because of low ocean freight rates, the number 
of ships up sharply past two weeks, and some estimates 
of idle world shipping run as high as 77 tankers, including 
bottoms destined for scrapping and those out of service 
for “other than market reasons.” 

A new low in recent years for U. S. flag vessel rates 
was hit with a fixture reported June 4 of a T2 tanker 
(that had been waiting at Philadelphia for new business) 
to load residual fuel oil at the Gulf for delivery to New 
York at $1.57 per ton (USMC minus 45%). 

This rate is 28c per ton lower than recent fixtures. l4c 
lower than any other Gulf-New York fixture this year, and 
well below what most American ship owners figure as 
minimum operation costs for the trip. The post-war high 
in the Gulf-New York trade was $8.55 per ton (USMC 
plus 200%). 

Lay-Ups—tIn this country, lay-ups have occurred at 
Jacksonville, Baltimore, Galveston, Beaumont, Los An- 
geles, and New York. 


Abroad, principal points where tankers are out of serv- 
ice awaiting more favorable ocean rates and/or higher 
prices for scrap iron include Falmouth, Gibraltar, La Spezia 
(Italy), Genoa, Naples, Rotterdam, and several harbors 
in Greece. During past two weeks, about 15 vessels have 
been taken out of the shipping market because of unfav- 
orable rates. Chartering trade estimates are that the total 
of deadweight tons in lay-up jumped from 371,000 in 
mid-May to about 575,000 at end of the month. (Total 
world fleet at close of 1952, with virtually all ships in 
operation, was about 28.9 million tons, or equal about 
1,720 T2 tankers, of ocean-going vessels of 2,000 gross 
tons and over). 

Recent lay-ups abroad mostly have been for British 
and Dutch account, and have taken place at Falmouth and 
Gibraltar. 


When lay-ups are indicated, owners prefer berths in 
brackish or fresh water estuaries, because rusting and 
barnacle formation are lower in such locations than in 
salt water. 


Highest estimate of currently laid-up tonnage is 641,000 
deadweight tons arrived at by a London chartering firm. 
However, lay-up compilations by New York sources gen- 
erally do not include vessels seized recently by U. S. gov- 
ernment for “other than market reasons’—namely, al- 
legedly improper transfer of former Maritime Commission 
hulls from U. S. to foreign flag control. 


While costs of operation vary among ship owners, it is 
known that at teast one U. S. owner starts laying up 
tonnage when rates fall to below USMC minus 20%, 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Ww. 


Dealer T Tank Car 
June 8. ‘ 15.38 11.80 
BOONE ADD civic en svatvess 15.34 11.80 
VeRk AGO ons ress . 15.36 11.63 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for reguiar-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif. N. Y. Harbor 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast 














which for a Gulf New York voyage figures about $38,000 
for a T2 tanker. Owners generally say that so-called min- 
imum operating costs equal about USMC minus 20-25% 
for U. S. fiag tankers, and, depending on wages and cur- 
rency, from about USMC minus 35-40% for foreign flags. 


Cost Goes On—-Owner’s expenses don’t stop when they 
put ships in lay-up, however, and cost of lay-up of U. S. 
flag ships normally runs about 15% less than minimum 
operating levels, or about the equivalent of USMC minus 
35%. At USMC flat rates, the gross operating margin of 
a T2 tanker usually figures about $3,400 per day. 


At the present time, some U. S. flag owners figure it’s 
prudent to operate at below-cost returns during the sum- 
mer months in order to have their vessels in service in the 
fall when rates frequently rise with the increased ocean 
movements of distillate and heavy fuel oils. 

Should enough ships go into lay-up, law of supply and 
demand will work toward higher rates, it is said. Offerings 
of tonnage for time being, however, still exceed spot de- 
mands “by a wide margin.” 


MSTS Reports 30 Tanker Charters for July 


Seven dirty and 23 clean tankers were chartered dur- 
ing May for July liftings of military oil products, accord- 
ing to the Military Sea Transport Service. ° 

Single voyage rates ranged from the equivalent to 
USMC minus 21%, to USMC plus 10%, while rates for 
consecutive voyages ran from “minus 20%” to “plus 2.5%” 


During May MSTS said it had 21 US. flag tankers 
under time and voyage charter. No new charters were 
made for June. 


B. of M. Issues Aircraft Fuel Study 


Characteristics of aviation gasolines and jet fuels pro- 
duced last year by 22 U.S. manufacturers are given in 
a new Bureau of Mines report. It includes a study of 94 
samples of avgas. For the first time, data is given on 
five samples of Grade 108/135 avgas. Analyses of 34 
samples of jet fuel also are presented. 

A free copy of Report of Investigations 4982, “Na- 
tional Annual Survey of Aviation Gasoline and Aviation 
Jet Fuel, 1952 Production,” can be obtained from Bureau 
of Mines, Publications Distribution Section, 4800 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 





Crude Oil Prices 


No changes reported in crude oil prices in week 
ended June 6. For complete price schedules, see 
May 27 NPN, p. 46-47. 
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Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 


to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 


Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or genera! offers 
or posted prices by refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bulk lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barges or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 


PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 8 


Service invoice. 


fineries or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 


shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 

products lawfully produced and t rted; re- 
ported as received by OJILGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


for crude oil and its 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla, shpt.) 





90 Oct, Prem, ......+++. +» (3)11,5-11.875(2) 
84 Oct. Reg. . . (3)10.5-10.875 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.625—10.125 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


90 Oct, Prem, .....seeee0- (6)11.375~-11.875 
84 Oct, Reg. ..ccecssevccs (6)10.375-10.625 (2) 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.5~-9.875(2) 


MIDWESTERN (Greup 3 basis) 


90 Oct. Prem, .....ceeecee (4)11.375-11.875 
84 Cet. Reg, ...ess0- «+ «+ €5)10.375-10.625 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.625-9.875 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


93 Oct. Prem, ....ccecsess 12.75-13.25 
90 Oct, Prem, ........+. ee 12-12.75(2) 
88 Oct. Prem. ....... eeese 11.75 
84 Oct. Reg. ........ eevee €2)10.75-11.7 
OS Ost. OB. sccciccvccsss 10.75~-11.25 
60 Oct. M & below ....... (2)9.75-10.8 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 


93 Oct, Prem. .......+.. 12.5 
90 Oct. Prem, .. ‘ 1212.75 
88 Oct, Prem. 12 

84 Oct. Reg. 10.75-11.25 
60 Oct, M & below 10.25-10.5 





03 Oct, Prem. ....cccscoss 12.25 
90 Oct, Prem, .......+s.++ 2.2 
88 Oct. Prem, ...... eaceee 1.75 
84 Oot. ROB, ceccccccccces 10.75-11.25 
83 Oot, Reg. occcecccvess 10.75 
60 Oct. M & below ...... 9.875-10.5 


CENT, W. TEX, (Truck transport lots) 


90 Oct, Prem, ....ccccsees 12 
82 Oct. Reg pavepoveens 10.75 
60 Oct. “atu... 10 
ARK, (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 

90 Oct, Prem, ..cccsccseee 12 
80 Oct, Reg saddens aes 10.75 


60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.625 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 





90 Oct, Prem, ........++-. 11.563-11.8 
88 Oct. Prem. .........+-. 11,563-12.375 
84 Oct, Reg. ... ‘ 10.5~10. 
82 Oct. Reg. .. 10.5-11.375 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.6-10. 
WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 
90 Oct. Prem, ..... ’ 13. 75-14x 
86 Oct. Reg. ...sesecccees 12. 
ou 
13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 
13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 





OHIO—Quotations of 8.0, Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 
86 Oct. Reg. .....-eeeeees 13.5 


osccccccccces (SR -S85 
veseeseeeesee (2)12.26-12.75 


eececeececes (2)13.5-14.75 
13.25- 


; 
a 


publishing office, 


CALIFORNIA 
Les Angeles Dist.: 
90 Oct, Prem, .......... (2)14.1-18.1 
oe ee ere (2)13.1-15.6 
San Francisco Dist.: 
90 Oct. Prem, .......... 17.85-18.6 
BO Bet. ROR. soicesececs 15.85-16.1 
San Joaquin Valley Dist. 
90 Oct, Prem. .......... 17.85~-18.6 
err Terr 15.85-16.1 


KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 

GOBER WAGs oc cvccncsvcccoes 8.375-9 
42-44 w.w, 
SG OE. a ks balcdn ccs cecce 
58 & above D.I. re ‘ ae res 4 
No. 1 fuel ....... 


No. 2 fuel Rieanieiss 185. 
Ag ic areata 7.25-7.75 
No. 6 fuel ‘ . (2)$0.90-1.50 


OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) 


41-43 WLW. onc cece cececess (3)8.375-8.75 

42-44 WLW. cece ee cececes (4)8.375-8.75(2) 

DE GMD: ¢ntcn te ncecatése 8. 5 

58 & above D.I. Diesel. .. (3)8.125-8.625 
ee . 5 


No. 1 fuel 7.5-8 
No, 2 fuel .. 7.25-7.875 
No, 3 fuel .. (2)7.25-7.75 





No. 6 fuel “LL (2)$0.90-1.15 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
41-43 WLW. ccccccccccccecs (3)8. 


8.375-8 
BOR: UWe  saccudarstseeee (3)8.375-8.625(2) 
Range oil . 
58 & above D. z Diesel. ... + (2)8.125-8. 375(2) 
MO. 2 BUG sc ccccccccccccs 


eoeees 1S 
BHD, 6 BME ccccccccccescs (2)$0.90-0.95(2) 


N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 
41-43 — peeeeeeovesesee _—__ 


58 & above Dl, Diesel... . (2)8.5-9.25 


No. 6 fuel ....-.eeeeeees €2)$0.90-1.50 


W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) 
CA As 6 Keun ite ds toes 8.75 


4B-464 W.W, cccccdcsccccces 9.25-10.25 
BO. 2 GRE 2 se vecccccccoce 8.75—9.25(2) 
No, 2 fU€l 2... .ccrcececees 8.5-9 

BOO. 6 BUGd ccc vccecvccsece $0.90-1.75 
E, TEX, en ees 

41-43 WLW, ...-000- 9-9.25(2) 
42-44 WLW, occccccces 9(3) 





INO. 1 fUG) ccccccccccccocs 9. 
HO. 6 PA occcdccccccces $1.10-1.85 
CENT. ee TEX. (Truck transport lots) 
41-43 w. ostovenes 9 
58 & above ‘DI. Diesel. ::: 8.75 
NO. 3 TUGl .cccccececscocs 8 
Wie, © SOME -ccscccsceccsese $1.25 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


42-44 W.w. .... ssece 8.625-9.75 
52 & below D.1. Diesel. ... 8.5-9.125 
58 & above D.I. Diesel.... 8.5-9 


NO, 1 2U@) cecsecscccceces 8.375-9.5 

No, 2 fu@l ..cccceceeeees (2)7.75-9.125 
Pi NE os viderenessas's $1.40-1.475 
NO. 6 MUG .cccccccccccoes $1.00-1.20 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of firm prices but give OJLGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 


and such prices appear in the price tables. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 
Subscription rate in U. 8.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


est 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 


ARK, (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 





42-44 WLW.  cncccccccccces 8.875 
Tractor fuel .... 9.5 
52 & below D.I. Diesel. . eee 8.5 
58 & above D.I, Diesel... . 8.875 
No, 2 oe 8 
No, 3 7.625 
No. 4 $1.70 
No, 5 $1.50 
No, 6 $1.35 
WESTERN PENNA* 

Bradford-Warren: 

TRSTOGIRG © gv. caine vcceccesccces 11.25-11.95 
55 cetane Diesel .......... 11(2) 
He, B BW cccccsscdovccs 10.75-11.2 
Be: 3. Badd ccccecccsocoes 10.75-11.2 
36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.25 
Oll City: 

Kerosine .......e ee eeccees (2)11.25-11.65 
50 cetane Diese] .......... 10.5 
WOO, 2° BRE on cccccecsccces 10.75—11.15 
No, 2 fuel ..... 10.5-10.75(2) 
Se Po a er 10.5 
36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.5 
Pittsburgh: 

PURGING. sv ccdbvscrecocsiane (2)11.4-11.65 
50 cetane Diesel ......... ° 10.65 
BOO, 2 GO ccciccvccceves 11.35 
Me, BD POE. cdcccccece eee (3)10.65-10.75 
36-49 gravity fuel .... 10.525-10.65 


* Prices of some refiners are subject to 0.5c 
gal, summer-fill discount. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOB Central ore refineries.) 


RAMPS OM) ccc csccccccecce 11.5-12.25 
46-49 w.w. kero. ... ee 11.55-12.4 
P.W, distillate ........ (2)11.56-12(2) 
We. DB BOGE ce coccccccsaccs (2)10.75-11.5 
No. 3 fuel eoeeveess  10.375-11(3) 
U.G.1. gas oil 7.75-9.7 

WO, GB BOB ccccccvscceces (3)6.25-8.25 
No. 6 fuel ...... ecevcese (4)6-8 


OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 





HOTOSIME 2 ccc cccscascsces 1.9 
NO, 1 fUC) .cccsccccceces 11.7 
Mo, B BG) wcaccvcccccces 10.7 
Diesel (Light & Med.).... 11.7 
CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley Dist.: 

40-43 w.w., cevesccs 14.4-14.8 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ° $2.05-2.15 
Light fuel (PS 300) . ‘ $2.35(2) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 12.2-13.3 
Stove dist, (PS 100) ..... 13.7-14.8 
San Francisco Dist.: 

40-43 w.w, poectes 14.3-14.8 
Heavy fuel (Ps 400) eeeee $2.05-2.15 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... $2.35(2) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 12.2-13.3 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ..... 13.7-14.8 


Les Angeles Dist.: 

eeececeseceees (€2)13.8-14.3 
$1.80-2.10 
508 $2.25-2.30(3) 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ..... 10.25-13.2 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 10.5-14.7 


agen BB Pag meager ag 3 tag Aa 

ers on freight basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufac- 

turing district.) 

FOB GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70 ........-..+.... 5.5(Quotations) 
BRECKENRIDGE 


FOB 
Grade 26-70 ....ssessceeeees 5 (Quotations) 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 








LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 

Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 
Viseous Neutrals—No. 3 col. * ho at 70° F. 200 
Vis, _ at 100°) 420-425 fi 


a TEL DO Nee > 60 be cobs o0bs é 27.5 
= Bt. het 26-d wbd pikeawe's 26.5 

25(5)x 
ie vie (143 ‘at 100°) 400-405 fi. 

TD Bib. ccccccccccceccess 24.5 
15 ee bedcccccedevedeues 23.5 
DE 0 30 oe dade esacee ney 22(4) 
Bright Stocks 
145-155 vis. at adh B scteces fi. No. 8 col. 
10 p.t. 4 teas 25.5 
DEN Webu de cdcedoadwords 24.5 
25 «op.t. ca awe (4)23-24 
Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r. filter’bDl .......... (2)18-19 
gg. SE ee (2)19-20 
600 flash (2)21-22(2) 
630 flash 26(2) 


MIDCONTINENT LUBES 


FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 
100°, 0-10 p.p. 

Neutral Oils—Conventional 


Pale Oils Col, 
60-85 vis, , a 12 
86-110 vis. ee 12.25 
150 vis. 3.. 12.5 
180 vis, Bes 12.75 
200 vis. 3.. 13 
250 vis. 3.. 13.25 
280 vis. Bs cons deakhses 13.5 
300 vis. 3. 13.75 
Bright Stock—Conventional 
200 vis. D: 

BORD PB occ ks ccecivess 23.5 
150-160 vis. D: 

ee errs oe 19.5-20.5 

eee 19.5-20 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p. 18.5-19.5 

Stock—Solvent 

150-160 vis. 0-10 p. p., 95 v.i. (2)23-24(3) 
Neutral Olis—Solvent. (95 v.1.) 
170-180 Vis, . 1.2.6 seeeeees (2)14-15(3) 
200-210 Vi8, . 1... nescence (2)14.5-15.5(3) 
Be WOR Kens cc ccccctecsave (2)15.5-16.5(2) 
Cylinder Stocks ' 
600 s.r., olive green ...... 16 


GULF COAST—Seivent Refined Lubes. 
From Mid-Continent grade crude, Prices FOB 
ship at Guilt for export. 


Bright stock—Vis. at 216° 
150-160 vis., pits pour 


test, 95 v.l. .. eee Be 5-21.5 
Neutral Olls—Vis. ‘at 100°; 95 v.1.; @-10 p.t. 
100 VIB. cnccessccccees cece 12.5-13(3) 
BOO Wi. ove cc ccccncccccces (2)13.5-14 
BOO VIB, 2 nc cc ceceveccesees 15 
BOO WIS. occcccccccccsscces (2)16.5-17(2) 


SOUTH TEXAS LUBES 


(Vis, at 100° F. FOB 8S. Tex., refineries for 
domestic and/or export shipment.) 


PALE OILS: 
Vis. Color 
100 1%-2% 10.5(6)x 
BOD BS 2c csweecss 12(6)x 
Pee re ee 13(6)x 
GOD BOBH ..c vcccscenss 14(6)x 
Ty BB ccc csancws ase 15(6)x 
1200 3-4... 16(6)x 
2000 4 .... (4)17-18(2) 
RED OILS: 
Vis. Coler 
100 5-6 > 10.5(5)x 
200 5-6 12(6)x 
300 5-6 13(6)x 
500 5-6 14(6)x 
750 5-6 15(6)x 
1200 5-6 16(6)x 
2000 5-6 17(6)x 
WESTERN PENNA. 
(Bbis,, carloads; tank car, 1 
Snow white .......... «se (€2)6.875-7.375 
eth. RED occ ne cess soten (3)6.625-7. 
Lily white ......+.055. +» (2)6.375-7 
Cream white .......ss+0+- (296-6. 
Soft yellow (2)5-5.25 
Light amber (2)5-5.25(2) 
PF Srbithaespnat.csoyese (2)4.75-5(2 
BD declawed ce ckadbbe shoes (2)4.5-4.875 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 8 
NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 


Stoddard solvent .......... 11.375(3) 
Cleaners naphtha ......... 11.875(2) 
V.M.&P. naphtha ......... 11.875(4) 
—— SPITItS 22. ce ceeeees ey ate 

WER cccvccese 1.876(3) 


commas diluent ....+4++. 13¢2)12. 125-12.375 


Benzol diluent ............ (2)13.125-13.625 
WESTERN PENNA. 

Oil City: 

Stoddard solvent .......... 4 
Pittsburgh: 

Stoddard solvent .......... 15(3) 
OHIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
oy points: 

V.M.&P, naphtha .......se.eeess 17.0 
Mineral spirits rs stoddard solvent 16.0 
Rubber solvent ........ceseeeeees 14.875 
E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt, lots) 

Stoddard solvent .......... 11.25 


CENT. W. TEX. (Truck Trnspt. lots) 
Stoddard solvent .......... 10.5 


KANSAS (For Kans. Dest’, only) 


Stoddard solvent ......++.. 11.8 
ATLANTIC COAST 
V.M.aP. Minera! 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
Harbor ..... 174) 16(5) 
Philadelphia .. 16.5(4) 15.5(5) 
Baltimore eoee 15.5(3) 
Boston . 17.5(4) 16.5(5) 
Providence .... «..: 16 .5(4) 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal. 
tank cars or transport tracks) 
Commercial 


Industrial 
District Propane Propane 
N. Y¥, Harbor .... 8 8 
Philadelphia ..... 8(3) 8(3) 
Baltimore ........ coos cose 
Hastings .....«.+ soos oose 
Guif Coast ..... 3.625-4.125 3.625-4.125 
Houston ........+. 3.75 3.75 
Toledo ......-005. 7 7 








by ty SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY Combetene is Mass. 
customer tanks 


Conadion Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO. LTD. Toronto, Ontario 


odel LA fe 
tank installations 








New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 














Day in and day out UNITED’s fleet of 
tank cars shuttle back and forth across 


the country carrying out UNITED’s policy of service to 
its customers. UNITED’s customers know what this policy 
means... not only the finest in 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
Lubricating Oils but also deliveries on schedule, tech- 
nical assistance and advice, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of customers’ problems... . 


Write for free, illustrated book, “A Story of Progress”. 










THE WoRLo's Fascedl..100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER #.G.C.O.A PERMIT No. 24 


UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PA. 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





WESTERN PENNA. (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p 
124-126 A.m.p 


SEABOARD 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbis.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 


4.5-5 
4.5 


Con 


are FAS; scale in bags or bbis., fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 

Crude Scale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 
124-126 white 6.1(2) 5.5-6.1(2) 
Fully Refined: 

123-5 hee 7.95 Kane 

125-7 . 7.95(3) x7 .5-8 .65 
128-30 7.95(3) x7 .5-8 .65 
130-32 esse x7 .5-8.75 
133-5 . 8.0513) x7.5-8.75 
135-7 .. 8.0513) x8 .05-8 .75 
138-40 . 8.0513) x8 05-8 .75 
a Tee 8.05(2) (3)8.05-8.75 
149-51 . 10.05 wéGs 


CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Prices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
and/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
terminals. 


Moter Gasoline 








Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 8 
ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 


FOB their terminals. 


92 Oct. 
District Prem. Gasoline 
N. Y. Harbor 13.85-14.75 
do barges . 13.75-14.65 
Albany ..... 14.2-15.2(4) 
Baltimore 13.1-15(2) 
do barges . 13 
Baton Rouge. es 
do barges . ona.s 
ROB cscs 14.95-15.7 
Charleston ..(2)13.3-14.475 
Corpus Christi 12.5-13.5 
Houston ° 12.25-13.3 
do barges .(2)12.25-13.3 
Jacksonville. 13.4-13.7(6) 
Miami ..... 13.7 
Mobile ...... 13.4(3) 
New Haven . 15(3) 
New Orleans. 12.6 
do barges . 12.6 
Norfolk 12.9-14.6 
Pensacola ... 13.4 
Philadelphia . 15.15-15.2 
do barges . 15.05 
Pt. Everglades 13.7(4) 
Portland .... 15.05-15.3(3) 
Providence 14.95-15.2(3) 
Savannah 13.4-13.7(4) 
TOMS <200: 13.4-13.6(3) 
Wilmington, 
N.C. ..... 13.05-14.55 


Gas House 
No. 2 Fuel*# Gas Oll*# No. 4 Fuel 











mk ee, es ee eran 12.85-13.625 
84 Oct. Reg. %11.8-12.625 
i Fuel Oils 
De. awodescuvsscoa’ (2)10.375-11.125 
N. Y. Harb.(2)9.25-9.75(17) 
ey Se GT hoe ictevevatee 9.375-10(2) ‘do barges. (2)9.15-9.65(15) 
Heavy Fuel Oils Albany ..... 10.05(12) 
No, 5, low suifur.......... 6.25 Baltimore .. 9.85(11) 
No. 5, high sulfur ....... 6.25-6.5(2) do barges. 9.75(6) 
No, 6, low sulfur ......... (2)5.35~-6.05 Baton Rouge 8.4 
No. 6, high sulfur ........ 5.25-5.5 do barges pale 
Boston ..... 9.95(16) 
Charleston .. 9.9(5) 
Houston ... 
MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES P RF, D885 
nville 
U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL, OF 159 LITERS Miami ..... 10.5 
Bunker C Diesel Mobile ..... 9.5(2) 
Bunkers) New ven.  9.95(10) 
Mexican Guif New Orleans 8.5-8.7(3) 
1. , Spee $1.70 $3.75 a. 1k c = sete 
i eee 1.70 Sade sae ede 9.5 4 
Minatitlan ........ 1.70 3.75 Philadelphia, 9.85(10) 
do barges. 9.75(9) 
Guaymas .,....... $2.50 .00 
Manzanillo ........ 2.50 50 5 nt ee 3 
Salina Cruz ...... 2.50 4.10 Providence . 9.95(9) 
Savannah .. *10.45(7) 
pa .... 10.25(5) 
Wilmington, 
PACIFIC COAST Crees 9.97) 
(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fuel 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.8. 200) (P.S. 400) 
San Pedro, Calif.. $4.20(5) $1.80(5) 
San Francisco ....  4.41(4) 1.85(4) Ne. 6 Fuel 
Portland, Ore. ....  4.62(4) 2.10(4) Ne Sulfur 
Seattle, Wash. .... 4.62(4) 2.10(4) Guarantee 
Lee ) N, Y. Harb.. $2. 13(13) 
| Albany .... 
Baltimore .. Fi 16(5) 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS iota ne ait 
| OM cccee -17(6) 
| Charleston 2.08(2) 
By oe ae a | Soin ty tet 
Bie 
Compounde | Jacksonville. 2.0516 
Packagers— | amen june ae 4 
| obile ... 1. 
WEST PENN OIL COMPANY | Xtw Haven. 2-153) 
New Orleans  1.73(2) 
Warren, Penna. | Norfolk ....  2.11(3) 
. EE oe ee YN 
| Pt. Everglades 2.00(2) 
This is Your | Portland ... 2.17(2) 
| Providence . 2.14(5) 
Market Place! Savannah ..  2.08(5) 
ampa .... : 
Write today for Advertising | Wilmington, 
NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS | 
1213 West Third (#) During period April 27-Sept. 
| 
Cleveland 13, Ohio ee. 
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90 Oct. 
Prem. Gasoline 


13 


14.95-15.2 





86 Oct. 
Reg. Gasoline 
(2)12.85-13.6 
(3)12-13.4 
12.7-13.7(6) 
(3)12.1-13.5(2) 
12 


13.7(9) 
(2)12.3-12.475 
11.5(2) 
(3)11.25-11.3 
(2)11.25-11.3 
12.4-12.7(7) 
12.7 


12.4(3) 
13.5(3) 
11.6 


11.6 
11.9-12.6 
12.4 
(2)13.7-13.9 
13.6-13.8 
12.7(4) 
13.8(4) 
13.7(5) 


12.4-12.7(5) 
12.4-12.6(4) 


12.05-12.55 


inne Saseline 


Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


Kerosine 
No. 1 Fuel* # 
odee (2)10.25-10.75(17) 

aaa (3) 10.1-10.65(16) 
11.05(9) 
10.85(10) 
oes 10.75(9) 
11.1 9.7 

10.95(16) 
(3)10.7-10.9(2) 

9.25-9.75 

9-9.25 

11.4(11) 

11.5(2) 

10.4(4) 

10.95(8) 

9.7-10.15 


11 
12.7 


10.85(10) 
10.75(10) 
11.5(5) 
11.05(9) 
10.95(9) 
11,45(7) 
11.15(8) 


12.05 (3)10.7-10.9(4) 


Diesei 
Bunkers # 


Shore Plants* # Ships’ 
No. 5 Fuel (50 cet., 65 4.1.) (45 cet., 45 4.1.) 


9.85  (10)$3.07-3.63 $2.62 (8) 10.15-10.25 $4.24(4) 
«+++ (10)3.04-3.53 2.59 eeee eeee 
3.82 soos 10.45(4) cece 
9.95 3.10(2) 2.65 10.2515) 4.24(4) 
ons 3.04(2) 2.59 cove oeee 
8.8 eces 2.17 8.8 3.49 
gece eves 2.14 cose osee 
10.35 coos 3.06(5) 10.35(6) 4.27-4.28(2) 
wows oie eee 10(2) 4.18(2) 
ove cess cove 8.5(2) 3.49(6) 
eoee ceoe cece 10.4(6) 4.431(5) 
eees sees ‘ ccee = 4.473(2) 
sal 3.20 a 10,3515) bes 
— - ‘ 2.17 8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
coos eves 2.14 eee cone 
10.15 3.05 2.60 > eas 4.19-4.24(2) 
9.95 (3)3.08-3.10 2.84(6) 10.25(8) 4.244) 
sai da a 10.5(5) 4.473(3) 
10.45 eves éaes bey ote er 
y asee 3.06(3) 10. . 
Les 2.71 cove 0.45(5) 4.452(5) 
éaee seee . 10.25(6) 4.368(5) 
9.9 eeee ° 10(2) 4.18(3) 
No. 6 Fuel No. 6 Fuel Bunker O Heavy 
No Sulfur No. 6 Fuel Max. 1% Fuel Diesel 
Guarantee Max. 1% Sulfur Ships Ships’ 
Barges Sulfur Barges Bunkers Bunkers 
$2.10(15) $2.20-2.28  $2.20-2.25(3) $2.10(10) $3.91(4) 
2.10 2.28 2.25 2.10(4) 3.91(2) 
x a eas Ee 1.70(2) 3.24 
2.14(5) 2.29 2.29 2.14(5) ose 
2.05(3) ° ose 2.05(3) coos 
1.70 oece eeee 1.70(3) 3.1 
1.70(5) > iene (11)1.70-1.85 3.24(5) 
2.02(6) * oéus 2.02(6) vee 
1.97(3) : ees2 1.97(3) ose 
1.75 aE 1.75 sie 
2.12 ; e40% 2.12 see 
1.70(2) ‘ bea 1.70(4) 3.24(2) 
2.08(4) — vest 2.08(5) sees 
2.00-2.05 oeee eens 2.00-2.05 ess 
2.10(9) 2.28(5) 2.25(5) 2.10(8) 3.91(4) 
1.97(2) Seen owes 1.97(3) pes 
2.14 2ée0 “Ses 2.14 
2.11(4) 2.32-2.39 2.29 2.11(3) 
2.05(4) cose soon 2.05(5) ose 
1.94(4) é<0 1.94(5) 


(*) At Atlantic Coast refineries and terminals south of Maryland, and at on a prices of some 
sellers to bulk commercial consumers are 0.15¢ higher than shown a’ 


30, es of some sellers, 
ranges, at points north of and including Cuastesten are subject to 0.5¢ gal. 


generally those at high side of price 


(21¢ bbl.) summer-fill 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JUNE 8 


GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators, The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 

Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) Kerosine & Light Fuels 
Grade 


3 115/145 .... 18.75 41-43 w.w, Kerosine => 125 

Grade 100/130 .... 17.25 No. 2 Fuel ....-- 8(5)-8.25 

Grade 91/96 16.25 

Motor Gasoline Diesel & Gas Olls 8.125(2)-8.25(2 

: > 43-47 Diesel Index. ‘ (2)-8.25(2) 

90 Oct ‘Saemen: LTO 48-52 Diesel Index. 8.25(2)-8.375(2)-8.5 

. . * é a7 id al / 

87 Oct. Regular 11.25(4)-11.5 53-57 Diesel Index. 8.375(3)-8.5-8.625 

83 Oct. Regular 10.75(2)—11-11.125-11.25 

79 SUUlal save on Cb 10.5(2)-11 Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 

70-72 Oct. M No, 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. $2.35(2)-2.50 
Leaded : 10—10.125—10.25-10.75 Bunker “‘C’’ Fuel.. $1.60(6)—1.65—1.70(2)-1.85 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


(Prices are per bbi, of 42 U. S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, sales 
taxes, etc., if any; FOB loading port indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown) 


Posted export prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co, for sale in cargo lots: 


Type of Price API Effective 
Crude Per Bbi. Loading Port Gravity Date 
Arabian $1.75 Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 36-36.9 Nov. 1, 1950 
Arabian 2.29 Sidon, Lebanon 36-36.9 Feb. 5, 1953 
Iraq 1.67 Fao, Iraq 32-32.9 Dec. 24, 1951 
Iraq 2.29 Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 Feb. 5, 1953 
Qatar 1.81 Umm Said, Qatar 39-39.9 Nov. 1, 1951 
Posted export prices of Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., for sale in cargo lots: 

Kuwait $1.50 Mina-al-Ahmadi, Kuwait 3141.9 Apr. 1, 1953 
Iraq (Persian Gulf) 1.75 Fao, Iraq 36-36.9 Apr. 1, 1953 
Iraq (Eastern 

Mediterranean) 2.29 Tripoli, Lebanon/Banias, Syria 36-36.9 Apr. 1, 1953 


VENEZUELAN CRUDE PRICES 


Prices are of Creole Petroleum Corp, for sale and/or purchase of cargo-lot quantities FOB 
deepwater terminals at ports named, and are subject to crude availability and company’s require- 
ments; 2c per bbl. differential per degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those 
shown, except for Lagunillas Heavy for which price shown applies regardless of gravity. Price 
applicable for each cargo is that in effect at time vessel tenders for loadi For p made 
in fields, prices shown are basis for such purchases with deductions being made ‘for terminaling 
and pipe line services in accordance with published tariffs. Purchases not subject to contracts with 
Venezuelan government are made at prices established by schedule shown below less ic per bbl. 








Price Effective 

Crude Gravity API $/Barrei FOB Date 
Bachaquero Seeecvcve 14-14.9 1.66 Las Piedras or Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Heavy .... 19-19.9 2.03 Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Lagunillas Heavy ... Fiat 2.05 Las Piedras or Amuay Oct. 11, 1952 
Tia Juana Medium . 26-26.9 2.20 Amuay July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana 102 L.P 26-26.9 2.44 Amuay July 24, 1952 
Tia Juana Light .. 30-30.9 2.28 Amuay July 24, 1952 

BS vevese 30-30.9 2.33 Las Piedras or Amuay July 24, 1952 
Cumarebo ........-- 48-48.9 3.10 Tucupido Oct. 11, 1952 
San Joaquin .. 42-42.9 2.81 Puerto La Cruz Feb. 5, 1953 
Oficina ........ 32-32.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 
BOE, 4 50 vc cscncsctes 35-35.9 2.63 Puerto La Cruz Sept. 1, 1952 
PGE. c cccccese ee 32-32.9 2.57 Puerto La Cruz July 24, 1952 
Quiriquire ............. 18-18.9 2.15 Caripito Feb. 5, 1953 
Temblador ............ 20-20.9 2.20 Caripito Feb. 5, 1953 
PED can ccddspegs 20-20.9 1.27 Capure (Pedernales) Sept. 1, 1952 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barges or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 








District Grade 100/130 Grade 91/96 Grade 80 
ow.. week, X.. vaciei en wvttes veceves 18 .85(2) 17.352) 16 .85(2) 
De BONE: . neces cde ceateh ven huse 18.95(2) 17.45(2) 16.95(2) 
Baltimore, Md. 18.85 17.35 16.85 
Norfolk, Va. PR EP 18.85 17.35 16.85 
See De Cy. ccuntse's tee ca cuaperess 18.75 17.25 16.75 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) ...... 17.75 16.25 15.75 
Houston, Texas D'sbos bv ORs ces be,s 17.25-17.75 15. 75-16 .25 15-15.75 
Buffalo Cleveland Toledo 
90 Oct. Premium 16(2) cove obs 
86 Oct. Regular . ~~» 14.5(3) oven see 
Kerosine 2... ce ccc cccceeceercneceee 12.45(5) eves 11 
Diesel Fuels .... 11.7(3) eoee 10.35(2) 10.25 
i? Se |, os ew ate Ov.ee 00 64.068 ors cove 2-11.7 10.75-11.1 
No, 2 Fuel ..cccccscccsrcsceccns 11.2(4) osee 10. ,2-10. 35(2) 10-10.1 
DB FO ccccccvccccccvccccves ome 7.35(8) 7(3) 
NO. 6 Fuel «once cenccccecccecees 8.45(2) 7.35a 6.85(3) 6.513) 


(x) Delivered “Cleveland. 


JUNE 10, 1953 














REPUBLIC OIL REFINING CO. 
Refiners of 
and Petroleum 
Marketers Preducts 
Main Offices: Refinery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 











ANK CAR BUYERS 


Uniform High Quality 
DEEP ROCK Oil CORPORATION 


PHONE 


2-435 


OKLA 














DEPENDABILITY 
i 
TRANSPORTING AND 
MARKETING QUALITY 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


MARTIN OIL COMPANY, INC. 
3536 S. Ist St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 











HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


INDEPENDENT MARKETERS 


6 


Maine to South Carolina 
30 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N.Y 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 
tnepection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in 


effect’ June 8, 1953, as posted by principal marketing ee at | 
their headquarters offices, but subject to iater correctio | 

Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and merosine prices, i i 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: j ' 

Ala. 1/40c om gasoline; Ark. 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. | 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. 1/25¢; Neb, 2/100c; y | 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4e; N. D. 1/20c; Okla, 2/25c; 8. C. 1/8c; 8. D. 


prices 
also | do not t include tazes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

















. if any, are shown in footnotes. These prices in 





Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala: 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich, 1/5c. 




















TLANTIC Atlantic CHEVRON Esso Gasoline 
A Gasoline Kero, & STANDARD OF (Regular) Av. 80/87 Gaso- ESSO (Regular Grade) 
REFINING Regular Grade) No.1 No.2 CALIFORNIA T.T. 7.7. line STANDARD Gasoline Kero- 
Cons. 5 Fuel Fuel 400 Gals. & over Taxes Cons. Dir. sine 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. T.W. San Fran., Cal. .. 16.1 19.6 6.5 T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Allentown, Pa. 15.3 15.3 7.0 14.8 13.6 Los Angeles ..... 15.6 19.1 6.5 Atlantic City, N. J. 14.6 14.6 5.0 14.0 
Altoona ...... 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 Fresno ....... vice ee 20.7 6.5 Newark ..... .... 14.6 14.6 5.0 13.9 
BO in viceds bse 15.7 15.7 7.0 15.35 13.95 Phoenix, Ariz, .... 18.6 x22.3 7.0 Baltimore, Md. ... 14.5 14.5 8.0 13.8 
Greensburg ... 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 Reno, Nev. .. 18.6 1 7.5 Cumberland ....... 15.7 15.7 8.0 15.2 
Harrisburg ... 15.3 15.3 7.0 14.8 13.6 Portland, Ore. 16.6 1 8.0 Washington, D. C.. 14.9 14.9 7.0 14.5 
Philadelphia .. 14.7 14.7 7.0 14.2 13.0 Seattle, Wash, 16.6 20.1 8.5 Danville, Va. ..... 15.4 15.4 8.0 14.2 
Pittsburgh .... 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.35 13.95 Spokane . vs ae 21.3 8.5 Petersburg ........ 15.0 15.0 8.0 14.7 
Reading ...... 15.3 153 7.0 14.8 13.6 Tacoma ...... anoe: ee 20.1 8.5 Norfolk .......... 14.1 14.1 8.0 14.0 
Scranton ...... 15.3 15.3 7.0 15.1 13.9 Boise, Idaho ...... 17.0 22.7 8.0 Richmond ........ 14.5 14.5 8.0 14.4 
Wilkes Barre.. 15.3 15.3 7.0 15.1 13.9 Salt Lake, U..... 15.4 19.4 7.0 Roanoke .......... 16.3 16.3 8.0 15.1 
Williamsport .. 15.6 15.6 7.0 15.1 13.9 Honolulu, 'T. H. 17.2 20.7 8.5 Charleston, W. Va. 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.2 
WOME oa gh. 44s 15.0 15.0 7.0 14.5 13.3 Fairbanks, Alaska. 29.0 32.5 4.0 Fairmont ..... 16.1 16.1 7.0 15.6 
Wilmington, EE 5 LNackicees 18.3 21.7 4.0 Parkersburg 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.6 
ON Shi seen 14.7 14.7 7.0 14.2 13.1 Wheeling ... 16.0 16.0 7.0 14.4 
Bridgpt., Conn. 14.8 148 6.0 ...  .-. eneee, N.C... ee ae =. 
artford ...... We RS “y “- . MCKOTY .6.eeeeses 15. 15 . : 
Now Maven. sad aks “de 2 ye es ME BMY .5000s [) 1650 16.0 9.0 14.4 } 
Boston, Mass.. 14.9 14.9 7.0 -- 13.4 Sly I iis «0 ve xe . 16.0 16.0 9.0 15.1 ; 
; 40/199 T.T. T.T. ; 
WON TIVE 6 66 6 dan ine .% mig “oe (400 gals. ormore) Salisbury ......... 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 : 
See: 5. |, oes sey ee " don oth tamed Charleston, S. C... 14.6 14.6 9.0 .«... 
Worcester .... 151 15.1 1%.0 1288 Columbia ......... 16.1 16.1 9.0 .... i 
Prov., R. I. .. 14.9 14.9 6.0 ** 43'3 San Fran., Cal... 20.1 12.7 14,2 Spartanburg ...... 15.0 15.0 9.0 .... } 
Camden, N. J. 14.6 14.6 5.0 14.0 13.0 Los Angeles .... 19.6 12.2 13.7 New Orleans, La... 13.3 13.3 9.0 12.8 
Newark’ ...... 14.6 14.6 5.0 13.9 12.9 FTOSDO + 0-+-s eee. 21.3 13.5 15.0 Baton Rouge ..... 13.7 13.7 9.0 12.5 
Albany, N. Y¥.. 14.7 14.7 6.0 14.3 13.0 Phoenix, Ariz 22.2 x15.6 x17.1 Alexandria ........ 15.1 15.1 9.0 13.7 
Binghamton 15.3 15.8 6.0 15.7 14.3 Reno, Nev. ..--. 23.6 15.5 17.0 Lake Charles ..... 13.8 13.8 9.0 13.1 
Buffalo 15.5 15.5 6.0 15.9 14.7 Portland, Ore. 22.1 13.3 tee Shreveport .......- 15.4 15.4 9.0 13.5 
Elmira ... 158 15.8 6.0 15.8 14.4 Seattle, Wash. .. 22.1 13.3 see New Iberia ...... 13.9 13.9 9.0 13.1 i 
Rochester 15.5 15.5 6.0 16.0 14.6 Spokane ........ - 24.3 14.8 16.3 Knoxville, Tenn, .. 15.3 15.3 9.0 13.7 
Syracuse ..... 15.4 15.4 6.0 15.7 143 Tacoma ....e+++- 22.1 13.3 sees Memphis ......... 15.0 15.0 9.0 13.5 
Watertown. .. 16.6 16.6 6.0 169 152 Boise, Idaho ..... 28.7 14.6 16.1 Chattanooga ...... 15.2 15.2 9.0 13.6 
Baltimore, Md. 14.55 145 80 ... 13:3 Salt Lake, U. .... 16.5 13.0 13.5 Nashville ... 15 5 15 . 9.0 14.0 b 
Richmond, Va.. 14.5 14.5 8.0 144 133 Honolulu, T. H... 212 13.5 see Little Rock, Ark.. 16.1 8.5 4.4 a 
Charlotte, N.C. 15.4 15.4 9.0 14.6 133 Fairbanks, Alaska 36.7 ee coos Naphihas-T. ow. & Steel Bois. 2 
Jacksonville, 7 Juneau ....+.+-+- 23.8 . éeae Min, Spirits V.M.&P. 
WM ec iches SS S67 ‘ ‘ Newark, N. J. 
= . Taxes: 3,600 gals. & over... 17.0 18.8 
Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel Steel bbls. .......-. - 23.0 . 
eats Spirits V.M.aP. only; avgas — are 2c federal, 2.5¢ state. me a 
ri reps alt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 3,600 gals. over... . 
an mg Ss 16.5 18.0 fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c Steel bbls. .......--- 24.5 ¢ 
BN wceeccsees 20.0 21.0 state. Washington, D. C. 
Honolulu—-8.5c gas tax applies to motor fuel 100-499 gals. ....-.-- 19.0 . 
Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 500-3,599 gals. ...... 18.0 : 
No. 5 No. 6 torial, Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 3,600 gals. & over... 16.2 . 
Philadelphia, Pa, ...... 7.86 6 07 ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax, All T.T. Steel bbls. .... .0 . 
} , prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of FUEL OILS—T.W. 
Discounts: ae 1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. No.1 No.2 No.4 No.6 
fil d of 0.5¢ allowed on : Atlantic City, N.J. 14.0 13.0 
kerosine and Nos. 1 & 2 fuels. Notes: Newark, N. J. .. 13.9 12.9 $3. 594 $2. 656 
Notes: Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron Baltimore, Md. .. 13.8 2 = a} by —— 
Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per (Regular) and Chevron Aviation 80/87, add to Washington, D. C. 14.5 13. 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals. ; Werte, WS, os.- 16.0 38.9 «soe oer 
at one time. Camden—Add 1c for deliveries of 0.5¢ for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to SUED asecewess 5 ooe ye 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron Petersburg 14. <y Siete 
Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- Aviation 80/87) where 0.5¢ differential applies Richmond 14.4 33:7 , : 
dard Solvent, to 40-399 gal, delivery; for less than 40 gals. Roanoke .....+++ ig'9 «12.6 ths Mit 
add 5.0c gal.; except at Honolulu add 5.0c for Ses, SS ee ee 
less than 40 . to Marine trade less ys ergtotte ocpagem  teappew 
CONT'L (%;, 3. Prices are Continentar’s Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- Raleigh -..c....0. 15.1 14.36 
tankwagon prices, Current selling A. fia ~~ -—Spibokeneetreeitans Warrte 
OIL " ply to all quantities in excess of 40 gals. EY scoce 
prices may vary from those shown Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are Charleston, 8S. C. ...- 13.1 eves 
because of local conditions.) Columbia ......-. «++. 13.3 «s+. 
2.0c gal. higher—than Chevron (Regular) for ig ° 25 
Conoco Demand cena Givens, Caneh oh Se Take Stem Spartanburg yg A 
N-tane (3rd Gaso- is 1.5¢ gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- Taxes: Lonsiona. Kerosine prices’ do 
(regular) Grade) line sine liveries, add 5.0c gal. to 400-gals.-and-over See Se eee eo . oa 
Tank Wagon Taxes T.W. rice, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for : * oo ww yes 
Denver, Colo. ... 14.8 13.8 8.0 14.8 less than 40 gals, (Marine) and less than 100 ees C8 BeTNe See ei ciatin Gy peiees Ofe 
Grand Junc. .... 17.3 16.3 8.0 17.2 gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation wetens ecoune He. 3A 7 ae le for 
Pueblo .......... 15.6 14.6 8.0 15.5 80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, Sar GanTOEEES Oe OO ene. oe ieee 
Casper, Wyo. ... 15.7 14.7 8.0 15.0 5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. a ee ee, anaes tor oe arar 
Cheyenne ....... 15.9 14.9 8.0 15.8 Kerosine—T.T, es, except at Salt Lake No, 6—Washington price ‘or = on 
y 6s §0s«a65&~—Ss«ity,«apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals, “For of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
; or oi a oe other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; price is $2.68 per bbl. 
: coon SE US 399 , deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
2 cees. -e 2S deduct 4c; tank car- trailer, deduct 5.5c. IMPERIAL ‘Prices are per imperial gal.; to 
: rie: * aa w Salt Lake City tank arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 
. este ae OS minimum 40 gal, deliveries. OIL subtract 1/6th.) 
6.0 15. 8.5 14.9 Diesel/Furnace & Esso Gasoline 
15.3 14.3 8.5 14.2 Stove Oll—T.T. prices are deliveries of 400 (Regular Grade) Kero- 
WA 666 BA 22 gals, or more. other deliveries: 40-199 Dealer Gasoline sine 
144.0 13.0 8.5 12.9 gals., add 1c; 200-399 ve 0.5¢; less T.W. Taxes T.w. 
Oklahoma City .. 14.0 13.0 8.5 13.1 than 40 - St, John’s, Nfld. .. 24.4° 14.0 24.4 
Tulsa ..:-0s-00 13.9 13.9 8.5 12.8 x Effective June 2. S. sos. 20.8 15.0 22.8 
St, John, N. B. . 20.8 13.0 22.8 
Taxes: Charlottetown,P.E.I, 22.8 13.0 24.8 
Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: HUMBLE Humbie Montreal, Que. ... 21.7 13.0 23.7 
Fn me & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, ic; Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine Toronto, Ont. ..... 21.7 11.0 23.7 
Cheyenne, 1¢; . OL Regular line Tank Re- Hamilton, Ont. .... 21.7 11.0 23.7 
- T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tall a Man, ... —s 9.0 =. 
8 randon, nde) ae 0 ‘ 
Salt Lake City and Twin Falls gasoline [po JSs. Tex. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 Regina Sask. .... 20.8 i 
Werth .. 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 : ' ‘ 
apply for deliveries of less So 14.0 19.0 6.0 12.8 17.0 . sco 28.9 11.0 25.7 
gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5¢; Sen a ' ‘ , ’ Calgary face Sb8 10.0 23.0 
400 gals, and over, deduct 1c, Antonio. 14.0: 19.0 6.0 13.8 17.0 Samonton, Alta, .. 19.5 10.0 21.5 
Notes: ~—e ‘a a . es bry wm ng -_*s 23.5 10.0 25.5 
.W. prices are classes of dealers «*) ce on Se 
T.W. prices are to consumers and dealers. consumers. Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 
as NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
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Oil PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 








SOCONY VACUUM 
Mobilgas Aircraft a/v sv 
Grade Grade Grade Mobiigas (Regular Grade) Mobilfuei MOBILHEAT Ne.4 Ne.6 
Gasoline 80 91 100 ©Cons. Dir. Cons. " Diesel (No. 2 Fuel) Fuel ay 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. T.C. T.C. T.W. T.W. T.W. ard T.W. T.W. T.W. 
New York City: 
CEO RR Eee Eh Leen). Se 43.3 sace coos 28.9 20.0 5.97 
DE lo tesssceses OM. soos.” c¥uds. Deeb becdutenesi Ce. | ae 13.3 .ee «©2025 13.0 10.85 5.97 
Dik icici yee BB ned) sean) eRe tees Chcpw ees GEO. eee 13.3 9.85 10.15 12.9 10.85 5.97 
Queens ........... eae Ne a PR KY 13.3 4 wesw «6123.9 20.85 5.97 
wed Uaed 6.0 ‘ achie: eae d cient aon ae 13.0 9.75 10.05 12.6 10.85 5.97 
Albany, N. Y 6.0 coke wee. Gea Sa. 349 13.4 10.05 10.25 13.0 9.60 6.60 
B v0 cout 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.8 14.8 11.86 11.65 14.3 «++ «ess 
ME Tsvunbeccaas 6.0 144.5 14.5° 15.5 15.5 15.2 11.2 11.4 14.7 .... 9.65 
Jamestown .... 6.0 14.7 14.7 15.8 15. 15.1 11.85 12.056 14.6 .... «++ 
Mt. Vernon ..... 6.0 oni be Lee 15.0 15.0 Sa 13.6 .... 10.85 13.2 10.93 .... 
Plattsburg ......... 6.0 fant fe: 16.1 16.1 e cece «20.45 22,08 14.6 9 2000 ever 
Rochester .......... 6.0 14.4 14.4 15.5 15.5 k 15.1 11.556 11.75 14.6 .... 2 
Syracuse ........... 6.0 eh 14.4 14.4 15.4 15.4 : 14.8 11.25 11.45 14.3) «2+. «ee 
Bridgeport, Conn. .. 6.0 ... ‘ 3 pts ee. Y Ee Y oer <a” ae © Gee 
Dan sis 665 So ake <tiipo-seee tense Ce See oe ties. ain oun edi aed 
MG. ocksss. . 6.0 ‘stat «ene Bese ae 2 , 13.8 10.35 10.35 13.6 .... ; 
New Haven .. . 6.0 euhans + aa 13.5 13.5 14.8 14.8 " 13.5 9.95 9.95 13.1 .... . 
Bangor, Me. .. 8.0 ; evel 14.5 14.5 16.2 16.2 : O5.4 = SWB: scta 26.8 “cca ; 
Portland ........... 8.0 i ‘nan > 13.8 13.8 15.0 15.0 . on oe . See escent 208% ; 
on, Mass. ...... 7.0 20.0 21.0 23.0 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 ; ‘a 2. Mae sve 204... its 
Concord, N. H. .... 7.0 ... aes ‘ Saee hipkes Mee. 368 ed a : aS -). Goae ‘ 4.5.3 bigs 
BO ecrabbs ica 2 =a abel eS OA / 17.4 17.4 Se cd ca LS ede) Sat BBE nbs 
Manchester ........ 7.0 ey osee ous woee ene 15.7 15.7 ‘es es 16.1 eee 14.4 oeee eces 14.1 ‘ eve 
Portsmouth ........ 7.0 SES. SR cccc tt OA ee BS BS TD lc cet 10.95 13.9 10.55 .... 13.5 . aoe 
Providence, R. I 6.0 21.0 22.0 24.0 13.7 13.7 14.9 14.9 10.95 .... 15.0 10.35 13.7 9.95 .... 13.3 . ; 
Burlington, Vt. 7.0 Sota A ceny ae ee 558.0 - 6.6. 123 23.2 11.75 14.5 11.35 11.35 14.1 . . 
ee eae et eae a ee. me ee SB et ere hee ee Ue ll 8 Oe 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo N. ¥. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
Ss MNEs 5. co ccs case ccdcuab es vaatibecs 18.5 17.0 20.0 21.0 18.0 19.0 18.5 
VRE, WOM 66 cksks os cccbdececcst 20.5 18.5 21.5 22.5 19.5 20.5 20.5 


Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 

Discounts: Mobil Kerosine & Mobilheat—New York City & Mt. Vernon prices subject to 0.5c discount, except on tank wagon discount is applicable 
only to deliveries of 300 gals. or more; all prices (tank car, yard & tank wagon) at all other points subject to 0.5c discount. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—New York City (Kings & Richmond) tank car prices subject to 0.5c discount; New York City & Mt. Vernon tank wagon prices 
subject to 0.5c discount on deliveries 800 gals. or more; tank car and tank wagon prices at all other points subject to 0.5¢ discount and tank 
wagon prices subject to additional 0.5¢ discount on deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 

Notes: Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 





OHIO STANDARD 
Sohio X-Tane Gasoline 
Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular Grade) Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Sehio Sohie Sohio Con- Re- S.R. D.C. V.M.&aP. Sohie 
Gasoline Avia. Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sel- Naph- Naph- V Sol Kerosine Ne. 1 No.3 
Taxes 80 91 100 T.W. ors 8.8. vent vent T.W. Sehio- 

BRGER: : csi codccccce 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13.9° 13.9 12.9 
Canton ..... - 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13.9* 13.9* 12.9° 
Cincinnati ... - 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Cleveland - 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13.9° 13.9°* 12.9° 
Columbus - 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13.9° 13.9* 12.9° 
Dayton 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13.9 13.9 12.9 
PR -- ese ces 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Mansfield ......... 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13.9 13.9 12.9 
SEE Bas nob bance 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Portsmouth ....... 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13.9 13.9 12.9 
SS Speeegee 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13.9 13.9 12.9 
Youngstown ....... 6.0 23.0 24.0 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 22.0 21.0 21.0 13 .9* 13.9° 12.9° 
Zanesville ......... 6. 23.0 . 27.0 19.0 15.5 20.1 20.5 22.0 2.0 21.0 21.0 .9* 13.9° 12.9° 


4 3 : 22. 13 . 

Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less per gal. State 4 Tax by supporting purchase with State Tax Exemption Form 
A-10 to supplier. 

: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 

Kerosine, Nos. 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gals. or more; less than 100 gal., 0.5¢ higher, Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢_higher. 

eS are & Solvents— T.W. and drum prices are for deliveries of 500 gals. or more. For other deliveries: 150-499 gals., add 2c; less than 150 
gals., add 5c. 
Renown (third grade) gasoline prices are same as X-Tane unless otherwise noted. 8.8. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard 














of Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are public ed. 
Se te eee ne mr 
(Reg. Grade) Gaso- Kero- 100 = 100- = 100- 175- 350 © 1,000 $ 
Cons. . sine 1-99 gals. 174 349 gals. . 
T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. gals. & over gals. gals. gals. & over & over —— 2. So 
oe eee SS Se ee OF ee errr ee Dealer Tax 
South Bend, Ind... 18.0 14,4° 6.0 36:6 BS 26.3 6.cc  svee scew ease  Sese oo 6T.W. 
Detroit, Mich. ... 17.3 15.8 6.5 435.5 14.6 13.6 .... soos ssee  eeee sues Covington, Ky, ....... 14.4 9.0 14.5 
Mpis.-St. Paul ... 17.56 15.9° 7.0 16.4 15.0 .... 14.0 .... 13.3 .... 18.8 Lexington .....++..++- 16.7 9.0 15.1 
epee: te, .. Mie We. O68 OS 8 ME ices | cece ‘cde: Fase. tare Louisville... .esseeees 15.5 9.0 14.4 
Ot Sate, Me. .. Mt Be 6.05 BRS Te Tw Nice s . cate: ccee Seees | Kame Paducah ...ssseereeee 14.9 9.0 14.1 
Sow, Se ee ee Oe eS eee ey ee Jackson, Miss, ........ 15.8 9.0 14.3 
Omi, welt, ... WS 168 8.007988 Fee BR «2... | esos esas Hoses  beme Vicksburg ......++++-- 15.3 9.0 13.8 
Ee ore Ee ee Fe ere ye an ee 7 Birmingham, Ala. ..... 15.7 9.0 14.6 
eee ©. Dc... Be 26> Vee Fe Bw .6ce ween sven Seabee) ean Mobile .....-ssseeeeee 15.1 10.0 14.3 
Milwaukee, Wisc.. 17.8 16.3 6.0 16.5 15.3 .... $4.8 . sede UB.O ioe Montgomery .......... 15.8 10.0 14.7 
Atlanta, Ga, .......... 15.9 8.0 14.3 
AUGUMB 0c ccevserccce 16.6 8.0 16.0 
Gasoline 
Fuel Olls—T.W.—Chicago, Ml. TEXAS a  eseiine Macon «eee esses ce ees 16.0 8.0 14-4 
Heater Oil ou co Jacksonville, Fla, ..... 15.4 9.0 15.06 
1-99 gals 15.8 14.8 T.W. Taxes T.W. Miami 15.4 9.0 15.15 
Names . Dallas, Tex. .... 14.0 6.0 ae: Gatien |. ‘ ; : 
100-149 gals, ........ 14.8 iid F Ww POMBRCOR cecccesevceose 15.3 10.0 14.0 
150 gals. & over .... 14.3 aoe Won orth .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 DRI. cethiecasantivnnnd 15.3 9.0 15.0 
TPGUD GAM. coccies  oees 13.8 ichita Falls ... 14.0 6.0 12.80 
400 gals. & over .... : 13.3 0 6.0 12.80 Taxes: 
tanolex Stanolex +4 6.0 33.80 Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
—— Fuel C * ry <a'ee county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 1c 
STOP OO aos cc cece 9.15 8.0 0 6.0 12.80 county; Montgomery, lc city & lc county; Pen- 
g 
750 gals. & over . 8.4 7.25 0 6.0 12.80 sacola, ic city. Other taxes not included in 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., gasoline tax includes 1c 0 6.0 12.80 prices: Georgia, kerosine, 1c; Montgomery, ker- 
city tax. Des Moines, Ia., kerosine and furnace cate .0 6.0 12.80 osine 1c; Mississippi, kerosine 0.5c. 
oil prices do not include 4c state tax. State Port Arthur .... 14.0 6.0 12.80 N n 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes: Dealer t.w. prices apply also to otes: 
added where applicable. classes of consumers with minimum delivery Consumer t.w. prices are same as net dealer 
* “*Temporary’’ price. of 50 gals. prices. 
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STATISTICS 





GASOLINE STOCKS 
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1949 1950 1951 1952 | MAR. APR. MAY 
MAY 1953 
Gasoline Stocks 
East ef Rockies West of Rockies 
Bbls. Bbis. 
1949 (May 31) 104,760,000 16,842,008 
1950 (May 31) 102,749,000 18,286,000 
1951 (May 31) . 115,447,000 16,814,000 
1952 (May 31) 107,772,000 15,884,000 
1953 (May 31) 132,259,000 20,176,000 
1953 (April 30) 138,585,000 19,014,000 
1953 (March 31) 144,304,000 18,427,000 
RESIDUAL STOCKS 
75 
“ 
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a 
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“ 
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c 
= 
1949 1950 ~=—-:195) 1952 | MAR. APR. MAY 
MAY 1953 
Residual Stocks 
East of Rockies West of Rockies 
Bois, Bbis. 
1949 (May 31) 30,760,000 32,816,000 
1950 (May 31) 21,100,000 18,382,000 
1951 (May 31) 23,294,000 16,023,000 
1952 (May 31) 26,715,000 12,106,000 
1953 (May 31) 25,691,000 15,734,000 
1953 (April 30) 23,648,000 15,341,000 
1953 (March 31) 24,999,000 16,601,000 
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MAY” 1953 
Distillate and Kerosine Stocks Combined 
East of Rockies West of Rockies 
Bbis. Bbis. 
1949 (May 31) 69,541,000 9,447,000 
1950 (May 31) 49,060,000 10,983,000 
1951 (May 31) 67,742,000 7,862,000 
1952 (May 31) 64,570,000 6,692,000 
1953 (May 31) 84,180,000 10,189,000 
1953 (April 30) 71,793,000 9,561,000 
1953 (March 31) 69,295,000 9,204,000 
CRUDE OlL STOCKS 
320 
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04 
1949 1950 195) 1952 | MAR. APR. MAY 
MAY 1953 
Crude Oil Stocks 
East of Rockies* West of Rockies 
Bbls. Bbis. 
1949 (May 31) 239,064,000 34,848,000 
1950 (May 31) 204,178,000 35,699,000 
1951 (May 31) 218,041,000 30,377,000 
1952 (May 31) 259,820,000 30,993,000 
1953 (May 31) 247,992,000 32,689,000 
1953 (April 30) 246,314,000 33,255,000 
1953 (March 31) 241,842,000 33,823,000 


DISTILLATE—KEROSINE STOCKS COMBINED 


























* Includes foreign. 
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STATISTICS 





RUNS TO STILLS—CRUDE PRODUCTION Crude Runs to Stills 
East of Rocktes West —- 
b/d 


we TO STuts 4,294,800 900,500 
sacaeeitle co Set oee sas 300 
3,941,100 964,100 
5,879,750 1,065,000 
5,758,600 1,067,800 
5,959,500 1,042,900 
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Crude Oil Production 
East of Rockies West of Rockies 
b/d v/a 
1949 (May) ; 4,045,200 927,200 
1950 (May) ...... 4,271,700 
1951 (May) ee 5,203,800 
1952 (May) ....... 4,118,000 
1953 (May) ; 5,257,288 
1953 (April) Lim ro aes 5,196,440 
1953 (March) ae 5,530,600 
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MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 


(Figures used for charts and tables are from Bureau of 
Mines report for 1949-1952 and March, 1953. The fig- 
ures for April and May, 1953 are from API weekly 
statistics—figures used are for date nearest to end of 
month and will be revised as Bureau of Mines reports 
become available. Stocks figures for 1953 are on new 
basis due to transfers and additions of stocks in new 
facilities. ) 
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Gasoline Consumption by States, February 1953+ 
(American Petrol Institute fig ) 


Month of ——2 Months Ending Me cag = 
Jan. 1953 Feb. 1953 Feb. 1952 % Feb. 1953 Feb. 195: 
Gallons Gallons Gallons Change Gallons 





PRR, cc ik ccna vanes ive 55, ‘ 52,413,000 51,742,000 
Arizona ...... ah g ¥ 25,910,000 25,033,000 
Arkansas ~ 4 » . J 31,871,000 32,271,000 
California es . vn 5 ¥ 331,848,000 
Colorado ..... . 6 : . ¥ 39,049,000 
Connecticut | . 41,873,000 
Delaware .. 8,177,000 
District of Co! umbia ; 16,439,000 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho ..... 
Illinois ..... 
Indiana 
lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maine ....... 
Maryland ........ 
Massachusetts .. 
Michigan ° 
Minnesota ..... 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada .. ; 
New Hampshire a 


New Jersey . 
New Mexico ...... 
New York ...... 
North Carolina $22 
North Dakota ....... 
Ohio ..... 2 
Oklahoma .... 
Oregon .. . 
Pennsylvania oa 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota ... 
Tennessee 

Texas ...... 

Utah 

Vermont .... 
Virginia .... 
Washington e 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


108,379,000 
54,348,000 
68,067,000 

718,342,000 661, 786, 000 

70,687,000 74,792,000 

87,220,000 83,472,000 

17,519,000 16,690,000 

32,252,000 33,359,000 

201,663,000 188,886,000 

147,852,000 144,121,000 

27,584,000 24,428,000 

340,580,000 

198,241,000 

132,162,000 

119,239,000 

100,477,000 

101, ‘293. 000 101,139,000 

34,112,000 31,259,000 

93,408,000 

148, 608,000 

307,639,000 

124,604,000 

76,976,000 

201,728,000 

7,946,000 

67,866,000 

10,863,000 

19,049,000 

226,722,000 

42,465,000 

410,833,000 

164,041,000 

21,869,000 

362,739,000 

117,030,000 

72,797,000 

357,889,000 

27,056,000 

91,545,000 

32,662,000 

126,727,000 

588,597,000 

33,569,000 

13,442,000 

153. 594, "000 146,769,000 

110,812,000 100,101,000 

60,380,000 61,868,000 

143,128,000 144,846,000 

17,535,000 18,054,000 
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49, 816,000 
16,751,000 
47,953,000 
75,071,000 
162, 155,000 
59,518,000 
39,008,000 
100,079,000 
13,811,000 
31,436,000 

6,847,000 5, 743, 000 

10,105,000 9,207,000 

112,926,000 116,209,000 

23,360,000 21,044,000 

210,555, 000 204,235,000 

88,861,000 80,110,000 

11,257,000 

178,148,000 

58,402,000 

36,626,000 

178,159,000 

13,210,000 

48,009,000 

16,784,000 

61,237,000 

298,355,000 
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Total 47 States and D. of C. y . 3,437,285,000 3,362, 726, 000 ,070.077,000 715,120,000 
Daily Average ... ‘ : J 122,760,000 115,956,000 119,832,000 111,919,000 
Change from previous year: 
Total change . + 74,559,000 354,957,000 
Percentage change ‘in ‘Daily "AV. Ch ntes seuss +5.87% + 7.07% 
+ These are state tax rates per gallon. In addition there is the federal tax of 2c per gal. 
t In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, regardless of whether it was for a taxable 
non-taxable purpose. 
* Revised. 
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DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 
$13.50 per column inch. 
UNDISPLAYED: “For Sale’, “Wanted to Buy’, “Help Wanted’, 
B rtunities’’, Miscellaneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charge $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





‘Positions Wanted’’—15 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 


preceding date of issue. 
All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





For Sale 


FOR SALE: 3800 gallon, 5 and 6 compartment 
single axle trailers. Neumayer Equipment Co., 
723 South Sarah St., St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


FOR SALE: Three 5,000 gallon, 3 compt. livered. 
double heads tank trailers 3” lines, etc., clean, 
guaranteed. $2,550.00. Bruce E, Hackett Co., 
621 W. 58th St., Kansas City, Mo, 


LATE ‘47 FRUEHAUF trailer 5,120 gallons, Penn 
900 x 20 tires, 3 inch lines, emergency valves, 
Westinghouse air brakes, newly painted, 1950 
Ford F-8 tractor, heater, saddle tanks. Both 
units in excellent condition. Real bargain. 
Clarke Oil Company, 659 Pershing St., Pontiac, 


Michigan, 10, Mo. 


FOR SALE: FLORIDA TANKS—Ten 10,000 
gallon capacity R.R. tank car tanks $685.00 
. Stanhope, Rosemont 


each in Florida. L. M 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned 60 gallon hi-boys, 
standard size, complete with quart stroke 
lube oil pumps. $25.00 each, f.o.b. Neumayer 
Equipment Co., 723 South Sarah St., St. Louis 


ONE EACH, 85,000 and 65,000 gallon storage FOR SALE: 1,800 gallon White, meter hose, 
tanks suitable for gasoline and byproduct, 
located in Central Missouri. Box 166, Spring- 
field, Missouri, quotation at location or de- 


reel, air brakes, perfect condition, priced for 
quick sale. Plaza Fuel, New Hyde Park, New 
York 


NEW 5000 GALLON asphalt tank, steam coils. 
New 4000 gallon asphalt tank, burner tube. 
New 3 compartment 6000 gallon tank. Im- 
mediate delivery, Trailer Company of Lan- 
caster, P. 0. Box 1232, Lancaster, Penn. 


FOR SALE—Dodge 2 ton, 4 compt. tank, en- 
closed sides and Brodie Meter. Good condi- 
tion, ready to use, complete $550.00. Federal 
3 to 4 ton tractor, new motor and 3500 gal. 
Columbian; 3 compt. Semi-trailer tank, both 
for $1450.00. Federal 2 ton late model 5 





FOR SALE--. 
w 


other uses than bulk plant. 
@ May be purchased as whole or in part. 
® Delivery arrangements can be made. 


sq. ft. and R.R. sidings. 


to main plant. 
@ Several Metal and Brick Buildings. 


Call or Write 


4-7231 Exclusive Broker 
Richmond, Virginia 





Petroleum Bulk Plant 


Esso Standard Oil is selling six parcels of valuable South Richmond 
property. With railroad and waterway facilities, property lends itself to 


Property divided into 5 parcels in connection with Plant containing: 
@ Storage for Petroleum Products in excess of 10,000,000 gals. 
®@ Modern 2 story Brick and Concrete Bldg.—approximately 30,000 


@ Private wharf for river storage with 2 rights of way from river 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS AND INSPECTION OF PROPERTY 


C. 1. ARNALL zzacroe 


Your inquiries : 
3310 Grove Ave. 50 Church St., ben York 7, Nols 


compt. 1050 gal. streamline tank complete 
pumping and metering equipment. New paint. 
$1495.00. 1948 Chev. 960 gal. 4 compt. tank, 
pump, meter ete $1350.00. Hardin Oil Com- 
pany, Shelbyville, Ind. 





DIESELS AND PUMPS 


Two new 1947 unused 475 BHP 5 cyl- 
inder Baldwin Model VG Diese] En- 
gines, each connected to Worthington 
Horizontal Triplex Double Acting Pump, 
both units with Falk Couplings and 
other accessories. Location Ohio, im- 
mediate delivery. Direct inquiries to 
Buckeye Line 


Pipe . 
Purchasing Agent, Room 2200, 
30 Broad Street, New York 4, N. ¥, 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad tank car tanks 6,500 
to 12,000 gal. cap. Coiled 
and non-coiled. They're heav- 
ier, safer, cheaper. 

Also complete tank cars 
8,000 and 10,000 gal. cap. 
‘vies solicited 


Phone: COrtlandt 7-8090 

















Seek LP-Gas for Underground Storage 


Bids—at “low” prices—for spot quantities of liquefied 
petroleum gases for summer storage in underground res- 
ervoirs have appeared in the Mid-Continent, according 
to reports June 3. LP-Gas markets otherwise are quiet, 
and prices “soft,” but principal producers say they still are 
able to maintain their quotations at “ceilings” to contract 
reseller trade. 

Fact that many jobbers feel that next winter’s demand 
will be up sharply from past season “explain” wide range 
between so-called contract and spot prices, trade sources 
say. Spot purchases at “low” prices normally do not 
“count” toward winter quotas. 

A bid of 1.5c, Group 3 or East Texas, for 50 car lots 
of propane for summer underground storage in Louisiana 
is in market. No material as yet has been offered this low 
for prompt spot shipment, sources say, although it is 
possible to obtain both propane and butane in small lots 
as low as 2.5c. 

Producers generally quote (to their contract customers) 
4c for propane, 4.5c for butane-propane mix, and 5c for 
butane Group 3. 


Oil Price Index Increases 


Increase of 0.8% in residual index brought Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ over-all oil price index up 0.1% to 109.4 
for week ended June 2. Complete index, based on Platt’s 
Oilgram quotations, is shown below for weeks ended on 
dates indicated (1947-49 equal 100) : 


% Change 
May 26 to 
June 2, May 26, June 3, June 2, 
1953 1953 1952 1953 
Crude and products... 109.4 109.3 110.1 +0.1 
TEED: sas caews Ghcep ace 111.8 111.8 109.0 vee 
Refined petroleum .... 109.0 108.9 110.6 +0.1 
Gages si cicces>.-s BRS 117.5 115.0 eon 
Pc ere 110.2 110.2 111.6 
Distillate fuels ....... 113.8 113.8 111.9 os 
Residual fuels ........ 83.4 82.7 94.9 +0.8 
Lubricating oils ...... 81.0 81.0 101.8 rae 
Natural gasoline ..... 79.5 79.5 79.5 


Bureau's wholesale price index for other commodities 
was 109.8 for week ended June 2 with no change from 
preceding week. 
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HUSBAND-AND-WIFE team, assisted by full-time driver, run a consigneeship in St. Helens, Ore.. on the Columbia River. Here, 
at Harry G. Lease’s bulk plant, he loads a truck while Mrs. Lease acts as dispatcher 


Consignee Makes Credit Loss Vanish 


By FRANK BREESE 
NPN Staff Writer 


Harry G. Lease, an Oregon con- 
signee, can do a switch on that pop- 
ular expression concerning credit and 
say: “Nobody owes me a dime.” 

Cornerstone of Mr, Lease’s small 
but profitable business is his great 
skill in getting accounts paid up on 
time and in keeping his books clear 
of burdensome credits, 


Mr. Lease is a commission agent 
(consignee) for the Richfield Oil 
Corp. in St. Helens, Ore., on the Co- 
lumbia River, 35 miles north of Port- 
land. 

His talent for preventing credit 
from becoming a problem has been 
commended by Richfield marketing 
executives. And it is unusual when 
a supplier can point with pride to 
the credit-handling of individual 
wholesalers. 

Mr. Lease is assisted by his wife, 
Irene, who acts as bookkeeper. He 
also has a full-time driver. Mr. 
Lease drives one of the two trucks 
and is salesman and credit manager. 

Mr. Lease explains how he handles 
credit: 

1. He conducts a personal investi- 
gation of prospective customers 
whose credit hasn’t been established. 
He gets their history, occupation, a 
rundown on their personal habits and 
personal data, such as whether they 
own their own home. Then he checks 
the references. 

How He Does It—Here are some 
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RIGID SCREENING of credit ratings and a strict policy of prompt collections have 

paid off for Harry G. Lease, Richfield consignee in Oregon. His wife, Irene, keeps 

the books and watches the accounts with an eagle eye. In eight years, his combined 
losses have not been more than $75 
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STOPPING CREDIT LOSSES 





remarks by Mr. Leace that illustrate 
his thinking 

“I never have used a credit bu- 
reau; I prefer to get my own per- 
sonal estimate. 


“Some people accept references 
and file them. I really check them. 

“If a customer rents a house and 
we see a batch of empty beer cans 
there regularly, I watch that account 
closely. 

“When an account falls in my lap, 
I really do investigate that one.” 


2. Mr. Lease politely and carefully 


explains his terms—30 days. 

“If the account is new and unfa- 
miliar, I go over the service and 
terms,” said Mr. Lease. “I ask them 
not to be offended if I come around 
and ask them personally for the 
money after the time has laps 

3. If a prospect is classified as a 
poor credit risk, Mr. Lease places the 
account on a cash-on-delivery basis. 

4. Mrs. Lease keeps a sharp eye 
on all accounts—reseller, commercial, 
agricultural and heating oil. When 





ACCURATE LABORATORY 
TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 
Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A.S.T.M. CFR Unit 








RESEARCH 554 BAGLEY 
DEVELOPMENT PHONE WO 1-6528 
QUALITY CONTROL DETROIT 26, MICH. 


THE DETROIT TESTING 
LABORATORY, INC. 

















KAMLOK 


KAMLOK Couplings combine speed, perfect perform- 
ance, durability—three features that are indispensa- 
ble. Fastest! Perfectly tight, safe connection in seconds, 
by sliding coupler over adaptor, and pressing cam 
levers. KAMLOKS couple and uncouple instantly, re- 
gardiess of “hookup.” Efficient! No wasted time— 
effort, achieving leakproof-tight connection that guar- 
antees consistently safe operation at peak efficiency. 
Long-lasting! Mode of hard wear-resistant bronze to 
3”. 4” size of OPALUMIN, as strong as bronze, only 
Yy the weight. KAMLOKS add extra life to hose. 


anyone nears his credit limit, Mrs. 
Lease notifies her husband who asks 
the customer for a check or ar- 
ranges for a bigger credit allowance. 

“She’s the watchdog in this opera- 
tion,” remarked Mr. Lease. 

5. If a heating oil customer doesn’t 
pay in 30 days, Mr. Lease reminds 
him of the debt and asks for his 
money. 

Unless the customer convinces Mr. 
Lease that more credit should be 
extended, he badgers the person until 
the debt is cleared. If the customer 
still holds out, he suspends deliveries. 

Experience a Factor—In the case 
of reseller and commercial accounts, 
Mr. Lease bases his action on ex- 
perience with the customers. Again, 
he dogs the debtor until the account 
is clear. 

6. Mr. Lease says he never violates 
credit instructions from Richfield 
and that he makes every effort to 
co-operate with the company in fil- 
ing credit reports. Richfield author- 
izes an agent to grant specified max- 
imum credit aliowances automatical- 
ly to gasoline accounts, such as $125 
for most reseller accounts. Any- 
thing over the authorized allowance 
must be cleared by the company on 
the basis of a credit report from the 
agent. 

No credit allowances are granted 
by the company for heating oil ac- 
counts, so Mr. Lease must use his 
own discretion in giving credit. 

Noting that some wholesalers fake 
reports to obtain credit for an ac- 
count so they can sell more products, 
Mr. Lease remarked, “I never fake 
a report. They have got to be good 
or I don’t send them in.” 


COUPLING 
ASSEMBLIES 









Write for Bulletin F-3 


OPW CORPORATION 


VALVES, FITTINGS, ASSEMBLIES for handling hazardous liquids 
2735 COLERAIN AVE. ¢ CINCINNATI 25, OHIO 


7. Mr. Lease keeps posted on the 
credit standings and business ratings 
of individuals, By doing this, he can 
adjust credit allowances. 

“Things are always changing,” ob- 
served Mr. Lease, “and that can be 
true of a man’s business rating. I’ve 
seen cases of men who were going 
along smoothly suddenly have a set- 
back that affected their credit. If 
I know what’s going on, I’m in a 
better position to protect my inter- 
ests.” 

Although Mr. Lease’s practices are 
effective, some marketers might feel 
that such methods will alienate cus- 
tomers. 


“Credit Sense” ——- However, Mr. 
Lease recognizes that a tough atti- 
tude probably would drive business 


away. Key to his successful tech- 
nique is an intangible factor: A 
“credit sense’ developed over 25 
years in the oil business, most of 


which has given him experience in 
credits and collections. 


“The average man is handicapped 
because he doesn’t have the train- 
ing,” said Mr. Lease. “He wants to 
get business, so he gets careless with 
his credit. Or maybe he gets tough 
and loses the business.” 


His first 10 years in the oil busi- 
ness were on a salaried operation, 
working for Union Oil of California 
at Port Angeles, Wash. After doing 
a stint as a warehouseman and an 
office clerk, he drove tank trucks and 
was responsible for the accounts. It 
was emphasized he would have to 
make good on any credit losses. Quick 
to learn that point, Mr. Lease had to 
develop the ability to keep the cus- 
tomer contented and to keep collect- 
ing—during the Depression when 
money was frequently hard to get. 
Mr. Lease regards this training as 
invaluable experience for his own 
business after he left Union Oil in 
1937. 


Tact Pays Off—‘We're careful how 
we deal with customers so we won't 
antagonize them,” explained Mr. 
Lease. “It’s a matter of being tact- 
ful when we tell them they’re over- 
due. But I figure that I can do that 
with good grace because I explained 
the terms and told them not to be 
offended if I came around to collect. 
If you don’t have an understanding 
when you start in, some people get 
huffy. 

“We make it a point to be courte- 
ous all the time. But we are insist- 
ent and firm. Usually the first call 
brings results. When they run out 
of oil, that brings them around.” 

Mr. Lease has a cogent explana- 
tion for the importance he attaches 
to credit and collections: “That’s 
half the struggle. The other part is 
sales. If you don’t have a good credit 
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STOPPING CREDIT LOSSES 





setup, it’s a losing proposition all the 
way through. 

“You can’t make any money on 
small accounts if you have to chase 
them,” philosophized Mr. Lease. 
“That’s why I concentrate on good 
pay-relations with the customers.” 

His concern and sincerity are re- 
flected in this remark: “I feel that 
it is to my interest to see that the 
money is collected whether the ac- 
counts are my own or the company’s. 
I don’t like to see anyone lose money 
on an account.” 


Just how good is his record? 


Losses Are Low—Since Mr. Lease 
took over the agency eight years 
ago, in 1945, the total loss in bad 
debts sustained by him and Richfield 
is not over $75, he said. That loss 
covered four heating oil accounts. 

Not a penny has been lost on gas- 
oline accounts, said Mr. Lease. 

Besides, it has been something like 
four years since he has had to write 
off any bad debts. 

A letter from C, W. Duncan, man- 
ager of Richfield’s Pacific Northwest 
marketing territory, commended Mr. 
Lease “highly” for having operated 
throughout 1950, 1951 and 1952 
“without a single credit violation.” 
A credit violation is incurred when 
an agent grants a credit in excess of 
the automatic maximum. This ap- 
plies to the gasoline accounts. 

“Actually it goes back farther than 
that,” Mr. Lease commented. 

When NPN visited him, Mr. Lease 
was carrying $7 on his books from 
an overdue heating oil account. He 
had already paid Richfield for it and 
said he knows he'll get his money 
before long. 


Industry, Farming—The marketing 
area is Columbia County, of which 


St. Helens is a principal town. St. 
Helens’ population is 4,700 while the 
total population including the sur- 
rounding area is about 12,000—with- 
in a radius of four miles. 

St. Helens is an industrial town 
with a paper mill, an insulating board 
plant, a sawmill and a creosote plant. 
Near-by is a broom handle factory; 
and there are beef cattle and some 
dairying in the vicinity. 

The market is pretty well split up 
among the major oil companies, said 
Mr. Lease, who commented, “We 
give each other a bad time.” 


Mr, Lease’s volume runs between 
70,000 and 78,000 gal. a month, in- 
cluding both gasoline and heating oil. 
About 20% of his busines is heat- 
ing oil. Of the rest, 15% is farm and 
commercial business; and the bal- 
ance, reseller accounts. Mr. Lease 
serves 10 service stations, two of 
which are company-owned, leased-out 
units. The others are dealer-owned. 
He has 150 heating oil accounts. 


Supplied By Truck—Mr. Lease op- 
erates from a conventional bulk 
plant just north of St. Helens. Stor- 
age consists of four 20,000-gal. 
tanks, one each for regular and pre- 
mium gasoline, stove oil and Diesel 
oil. Supplies are trucked in from 
Linnton, a suburb of Portland. On 
the loading rack are two manifolded 
pumps and four fill stems. There are 
no meters on the loading rack, but 
the two trucks (1,200-gal. and 1,000- 
gal.) are equipped with them. 


He handles TBA as a sideline and 
functions as a distributor, using the 
bulk plant warehouse. He reported 
that last year’s TBA gross was be- 
tween $10,000 and $11,000, of which 
tires accounted for about $6,000 to 
$7,000. 


A dating system is emp‘oyed for 
servicing the heating oil accounts, 
most of which are stove oil. All ac- 
counts are on a regular schedule, 
plotted at the office, and the custom- 
ers’ tanks are serviced on a keep- 
filled basis. The small-storage cus- 
tomers receive deliveries every three 
weeks in ceason. 


Mild-mannered, friendly and very 
polite, Mr. Lease doesn’t reveal the 
deep convictions of his credit phi- 
losophy until he explains his meth- 
ods. Then, in a restrained way, he 
relates his experiences and views 
with earnest feeling. 


Supply Store First—-Mr. Lease is 
a native northwesterner. His par- 
ents went to Port Angeles, across 
Puget Sound from Seattle, when the 
Puget Sound colony fifst settled there. 
Born in Port Angeles on Oct. 30, 
1904, Mr. Lease worked for Union 
Oil from 1927 to 1937. He opened 
up a Wertern Auto Supply franchise 
store in Camas, Wash., in 1938 and 
stayed there a year. “I thought I'd 
go crazy cooped up in that store,” 
said Mr. Lease. 

To get outside, he became a com- 
mission distributor for Signal Oil Co 
in Ritzville, Wash. As World War II 
recruiting stepped up, Mr, Lease 
sold his agency in 1942 and prepared 
to go into the army. An order 
setting the draft age limit at 38 fol- 
lowed, and Mr. Lease remained on a 
defense job in St. Helens until 1945 
when he became a Richfield com- 
mission agent. 


He married Irene Petit, a home- 
town girl, 21 years ago this June. 
He works a six-day week, spends 
Sundays gardening and for recrea- 
tion, the Leases go square-dancing 
weekly. 
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Independents Share Awards 
To Supply Oil to Military 


Independent companies are com- 
peting successfully with the majors 
in supplying oil products to the mili- 
tary. 

This was apparent in 57 awards 
issued by the Armed Services Petro- 
leum Purchasing Agency prior to 
May 25. Total dollar volume was 
$8,428,154. 

The awards are effective for a six- 
month period which began June 1. 
The report does not include awards 
made on a negotiated basis, nor those 
under $25,000. Successful bidders 


and their total amount of contracts 
are: 
Fuel Oj 
Allied Oil Co., $216,428. 
Apex Oil Co., $130,825. 
Consolidated Fuel Oil Co., $49,088. 
Empire Fuel Oil Co., $27,950. 
R. D. Rankin Petroleum oo apg $223,981 
Saunders Petroleum Co., $50,3 
Seneca Petroleum Co., Inc., eet. 246 
Shell Oil, $37,090. 
Fuel Oi] Co., $41,331, 
Globe Coal Co., $40,022. 
Hughes O11 Co., $218,154. 
Johnzon Oil Supply, $100,734. 
Smith Oil & Refining Co., $38,016. 
Standard Oil Co. of California, $117,687 
Transamerican Petroleum Products, $36,801 
Gasoline 
Anderson-Prichard = Corp., $139,132 
Cities Service, $66,6 
Panhandle Oil oe $192, 013. 
Foreman, Inc., $94, 
Liberty ou ay Ho 
Monarch Re ng Co., $198,920 
The Texas Co., $314,042. 
Gasoline and Fuel Oii 
Ashland Oil & Refining Co., $152,942 
Bell Oil & Gas Co., $546,643. 
Carter Oll Co., $103,662. 
Cosden Petroleum Co,., $55,259. 
Covey Petroleum Co., $43,960. 
Derby Oil Co., $145,117. 
Eddy Refining Co., $41,386. 
Empire Petroleum Co., $38,805 
Ohio Oil, $41,248. 
Oil City Refiners, $155,435. 
Oriental Oil Co., $109,572. 
Osceola Refining, $103,208. 
Petroleum Specialties, $44,141 
Phillips Petroleum, $203,683. 
Phoenix Refining, $218,370. 
Pure Oil, $68,617. 
R, J. Oil & Refining Co., $113,573 
Sinclair Refining, $178,146. 
Flinco, Inc., $30,237. 
Frontier Refining, $465, 154. 
General Fuel Of] Co., $361,841 
Gulf Refining, $60,712. 
Hill Oil, $95,310. 
Martin Oil Service, $43,078. 
McNutt Oil & Refining, $169,241. 
Mercury Oil Refining, $76,932. 
J. C. Norman Oil Co., $72,133. 
Sioux Oil Co., $99,286. 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), $1,037,891 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohio), $27,396. 
Standard Oi] Co. (Texas), $203,015. 
Tresler Oil Co., $150,942. 
Triangle Refineries, $375,453. 
Valley Oil Co., $106,443. 
Western States Refining Co., $377,296 


Asphalt Barred for Ohio Pike 


Asphalt has been ruled out of con- 
sideration as a pavement for the 241- 
mile Ohio Turnpike in a unanimous 
decision by the Ohio Supreme Court. 

The high court reversed a special 
referee and the Second District 
Court of Appeals. Both had upheld 
the contention of Richard H. Shafer, 
Columbus asphalt manufacturer, that 
the Ohio Turnpike Commission should 
be compelled to take competitive bids 
on both asphalt and cement for the 
toll road. 

The court decided that the commis- 
sion was within its rights in limit- 
ing bids to cement. 
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ORGANIZER’S REWARD—B. M. Stanton, left, private brand distributor of 





Norfolk, Va., is given a silver cup by F. S. Buchanan, Cincinnati distributor, in re- 
ward for Mr. Stanton’s work in organizing and directing the National Parking Assn. 


Oil Men Joining Parking Lot Fight 


Gasoline dictributors and retailers 
are jumping with both feet into a 
spreading battle by private business- 
men against the encroachment by 
local governments in the offstreet 
parking business. 


Carrying the banner for the park- 
ing lot operators is the recently 
formed National Parking Assn. Or- 

in September, 1951, the as- 
sociation has steadily picked up 
steam and now is operating full blast 
from new headquarters in the Shera- 
ton Building, Washington, D. C. 


President of the association since 
its inception has been B. M. Stanton 
of Norfolk, Va. In order to devote 
his full time (non-salaried) to the 
new group he has turned over to as- 
sociates the management of Tankar 
Stations, distributor of private brand 
gasoline through 16 company-owned 
service stations in Virginia, West 
Virginia and Alabama. Mr. Stanton 
was one of the first self-service op- 
erators on the East Coast although 
all of his stations now are on a semi- 
serve basis. 


Membership in the association to- 
tals about 700. Mr. Stanton esti- 
mates 25% of these are parking lot 
operators who also are in the gaso- 
line wholesaling and retailing busi- 
ness. They include: Arthur G. Dez- 
endorf, District of Columbia; Julian 
Allenberg, Memphis, Tenn., and F. S. 
Buchanan, Cincinnati, Ohio, Another 
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member is Silas G. Telander, presi- 
dent of the Florida Allied Gasoline 
Retailers Assn. 


So far as gasoline marketers are 
concerned, one of the most signif- 
icant objectives of the association is 
its opposition to the increasing num- 
ber of government-owned parking 
lots which sell gasoline, in addition 
to other commodities and services. 
The association feels that these “sub- 
sidized” operations result in the gas- 
oline distributor or other business- 
man paying taxes in order to com- 
pete with himself. 


Fight Leasing — The association 
also opposes the leasing out by local 
governments of offstreet parking lots 
and other services to private opera- 
tors.. There is some thinking that 
leased operations, as against govern- 
ment operated, at least are run on 
a competitive basis. 


The association disagrees. It - 


points out that the government sets 
the leasing price and the lessee pays 
no property taxes. Also, the gov- 
ernment in most cases retains the 
authority to prescribe prices and ex- 
tent of service, The association con- 
siders leasing a subterfuge—a sugar- 
coating over the bitter evil of gov- 
ernment in business. 

Already this year, Mr. Stanton 
said, the association has taken part 
in legislative and court battles in 20 
states over government control of 


parking lots and accompanying busi- 
nesses. A typical fight ended in 
Pennsylvania early this year, when 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court 
ruled that the city of Pittsburgh 
could not use the leasing angle to 
circumvent enabling state legislation. 
The law permits municipalities to en- 
gage in parking lot operations but 
not in other allied activities. 


Solid Opposition—-When the Pitts- 
burgh Parking Authority tried to in- 
stall and lease out gasoline dispens- 
ing facilities, it ran smack into pri- 
vate parking lot owners and Penn- 
sylvania service station dealers (As- 
sociated Retail Gasoline Dealers, 
Inc.). 


Another fight took place recently 
in the state of Washington where 
the local gasoline dealers joined 
forces with others to beat down pro- 
posed legislation which would have 
enabled municipalities to go into the 
parking lot business. 


Some battles have been won but 
the association definitely has a long 
row to hoe. One source estimates 
that 70 cities established parking 
lots for the first time in 1952. There 
are a reported 519 cities, out of a 
total of 1,126 with populations over 
10,000, that operate almost 1,500 
parking lots. And of the 519, 52% 
allow free parking—with the tax- 
payers paying the bill and the store 
owners very happy about the whole 
customer-drawing idea. 


Plenty of Space—As part of the 
legislative fight against government- 
owned parking lots, the association 
is plugging hard to convince the pub- 
lic that private parking lots general- 
ly are sufficient to handle require- 
ments. It isn’t parking space that 
is scarce but “free” parking space. 


And if parking space is scarce in 
any locality, the association feels 
that it is the responsibility of the 
business establishments, rather than 
the government, to provide for the 
welfare of the driver-shopper. 


It was one of these local battles, 
incidentally, that convinced Mr. Stan- 
ton of the need of a national organ- 
ization to fight the well-heeled pres- 
sure from local governments. Here 
is what happened: 


In March 1947 a plan was present- 
ed to the City Council of Norfolk, 
which proposed that the city expro- 
priate four existing parking facilities 
owned by private operators, and 
create a new one, for municipal op- 
eration. 


The City Planning Commission 
disapproved, but the downtown mer- 
chants who had sponsored the scheme 
applied pressure for the plan, and the 
fight was on. Mr, Stanton, an op- 
erator of several parking facilities in 
Norfolk, plunged headlong into the 
scrap. In the g the action 
was mostly in debate, the news- 
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papers giving consiaerable space to 
the arguments which raged, and 
throwing in a few words themselves 
now and then by way of editoria!s. 


Sought Referendum — The mer- 
chants stubbornly pressed the issue 
and the City Council approved the 
plan. As the fight increased in in- 
tensity, Mr. Stanton, together with 
other operators, petitioned to end 
the dispute by a public referendum. 
The merchants fought hard against 
the referendum, and the fight grew 
more bitter. Mr. Stanton’s group ob- 
tained the necessary signatures, but 
still the fight raged. 

The merchants, under the title 
“Downtown Parking Association,” 
attempted to repudiate the list of 
signatures with the claim that many 
of the signers were not qualified 
voters, In the meantime they used 
newspaper space in paid advertise- 
ments—half-pages, full pages, double 
page spreads. And the newspapers 
were not their only medium. They 
used television, radio, and handbills, 
too. 

Despite the outpouring of pro-mu- 
nicipal propaganda that battered the 
eyes and ears of the Norfolk citi- 
zenry, Mr. Stanton and his group 
won. They succeeded in bringing the 
issue to a referendum, and when the 
vote was cast in June 1951, after 
a four-year see-saw battle, they won 
again. 

Shortly after that, at the organi- 
zational meeting of the parking lot 
operators, the story of the Norfolk 
fight was told. Not only did it drive 
home the pressing need for defen- 
sive steps against government en- 
croachment’ but it also resulted in 
the election of Mr. Stanton as the 
first president. 

In addition to Mr. Stanton, all 
other officers work on a non-salaried 
basis (although part-time), except 
for Charles T. McGavin. He was 
hired last November as the execu- 
tive director. Former director of 
the District of Columbia's Motor Ve- 
hicle Parking Agency, he long has 
maintained that private enterprise 
hasn’t been given a proper crack at 
running a business with a total in- 
vestment already amounting io $3 
billion. By A.R.P. 


Cities Service Builds Terminal 


A new Cities Service Oil Co. ma- 
rine terminal, scheduled for comple- 
tion this November at Ferrysburg, 
Mich., will serve Grand Haven, Mus- 
kegon, Ionia, Grand Rapids and Reed 
City. 

Four large storage tanks with a 
total capacity of about 7.5 million 
gal. will be erected first. More than 
30 million gal. of products per year 
will move through the terminal under 
full operation. 

Products will be brought by lake 
tanker from the company’s refinery 
at East Chicago, Ind. 
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What It Costs to Advertise 


Can jobbers afford to advertise? 

That depends a lot on how much 
money they have to spend and how 
much the advertising costs. In most 
cities of any size there is a variety 
of advertising media available to job- 
bers. 


Uncle Sam pays part of the 
cout, 
Advertising by jobbers, or any 


other companies, is fully deductible 
for income tax purposes. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau includes these items 
among deductible expenses: 

Radio, television and newspaper ad- 
vertising, billboards, company name 
on buildings or trucks, direct mail, 
and giveaway pencils, calendars and 
baseball schedules etc. 

Following is a summary of the ad- 
vertising media and costs in one city 
—Wichita, Kans. Costs shown are 
roughly comparable to those in many 
other U. S. cities. 

Newspapers — The two papers of 
eny size in the city are the Wichita 
Eagle and the Wichita Beacon. Each 
has a circulation of more than 100,000. 

As an example of advertising rates, 
the Hagle’s scale for ads appearing 
in both a morn'ng and evening week- 
day edition is as follows: 

One-inch ad—$4.90 

Half page—$430 

Full page—$860 


If a group of jobbers were to run 
a co-operative advertisement, the rate 
would be the same as for a single 
advertiser, with the cost cplit evenly 
among the jobbers. 

Wichita has 14 smaller newspapers 
—fraternal, church, labor, etc. But a 
local advertising agency recommends 
against using them unless an oil com- 
pany wishes to for “a specific reason, 
rather than for the direct benefits 
from advertising.” 


Radio—Wichita has five commer- 
cial radio stations, all of which are 
suitable for oil company advertising. 
Major and Independent refinérs, as 
well as jobbers occasionally, usé these 
stations. aA 

Time rates vary considerably with 
the station, time of day, and type of 
contract. For one Wichita station 
(5,000 watts) the rates per broadcast 
between 6 p. m. and 10:30 p. m., 
under a year contract calling for 
three programs a week, are: 


Chain break (35 words)—$12.75 

One minute—$14.75 

Five minutes—$21.25 

A Wichita advertising executive 
advised oil marketers “to buy cpots 
adjacent to big programs, or sponsor 
weather and news, rather than trying 
to build their own programs.” 

At present, Wichita has no televi- 








BRAND NAMES CITATION, marking the 50th anniversary of the sale of Mobiloil 
in the United States, is presented to Herbert Willetts, right, director of domestic 


marketing, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Barry Leithead, chairman of the Brand 


Names Foundation’s executive committee and president of Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
makes the presentation. The certificate states that Mobiloil has held public con- 
fidence through unfailing integrity, reliable quality and fair pricing for 50 years 
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sion stations, although allotments 
have been made for four. 


Outdoor Advertising— Although the 
refiners have billboards, no Wichita 
jobber is using them to catch the 
motorist’s eye. A Wichita outdoor 
sign company said 24-sheet posters 
(paper strips, pasted on) would not 
be worth while for jobbers, who 
would not need many signs. How- 
ever, painted signs might be within 
reach of a jobber’s pocketbook. The 
cost of these varies greatly——depend- 
ing on size, location, kind of lighting 
and type of contract. 


For example, a 40 x 10 ft. sign in 
an outlying Wichita neighborhood, 
with incandescent lighting, might 
cost between $30 and $250 (including 
the cost of both space and labor). 
The amount of pictorial material and 
the kind of advertising copy would 
influence the price greatly. 


Bus Cards—Derby O/1 Co. for years 
has been carrying bus card advertis- 
ing, and at present is the only oil 
company using it. Wichita’s 131 
buses carry 1,600,000 riders a month 
over routes extending five to eight 
miles from the center of town. 


The space rates for a full showing 
(all buses) of 11 x 21-inch cards is 
$95 per month. A half showing 
(every other bus) is $51 per month. 
City Bus Advertising Co. points out 
this is less than $1 per bus per month. 
Ads on the outside of buses cost 
about $5 per bus. 


In addition to space rates, the 
advertiser bears the cost of making 
up cards, and 150 cards in five or six 
colors would run to $135-$150. Using 
fewer colors would lower the cost. 


Phone Book—Most Wichita oil 
marketers use some kind of telephone 
directory advertising. Beginning with 
the 1953 book they will pay there 
charges per year: 

Name in black type—$24 

Half-inch ad—-$42 

One-inch ad—$72 

One and a half-inch ad—$108 

Trade mark heading—$84 

Half-page ad, one column wide— 
$318 

Half-page ad, two columns wide— 
$636 

Since phone book rates vary with 
circulation, the above costs would dif- 
fér from those in cities larger or 
smaller than Wichita (population 
212,000). 


Direct Mail—The cost quoted in 
Wichita for printing the average di- 
rect mail or handout piece is $15 per 
1,000, This would be in addition to 
$25, $75, or several hundred dollars 
for the original artwork, depending 
on the nature of the copy. 

An advertising agency pointed out 
it is most economical to have direct 
mail planned a year in advance—for 
spring and fall changeover, Christ- 
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mas, Easter, etc.—with all pieces 
printed at the same time. 


Advertising Agencies — Wichita’s 
dozen agencies are naturally inter- 
ested in greater promotion by job- 
bers. They normally make no charge 
for “consulting and building a rough 
campaign theme,” but they bill ad- 
vertisers fér “legwork” on art and 
engraving, and for working out the 
details of an ad program. 

Also, the advertising departments 
of newspapers, radio stations, etc., 
are prepared to work directly with 
advertisers. 

Commenting on jobber advertising, 
an executive of a Wichita agency 
handling the accounts of several re- 
finers summed up: 

“Identification is meager. Quite a 
bit could be developed along the line 
of associations of wholesalers and re- 
tailers running co-operative adver- 
tisements. 


Lube Campaign Pushed by B/A 


“Operation Hood Up” was the title 
of an all-out ad campaign used by 
the Britsh American Oil Co., Ltd. 
May 25-29 to increase sales of its 
“Peerless” heavy duty motor oil. 

Newspaper ads carried in more 
than 75 Canadian dailies asked motor- 
ists if their oil was at a “safe driving 
level.” The ads stressed the fact that 
the motor oil “washes your motor 
while you drive” and reminded motor- 
ists to have their oil checked. 

Two-color ads were carried in four 
Canadian magazines, while hundreds 
of spots on key radio stations across 
Canada repeated the reminder: 
“Don’t be too busy to check your oil.” 

To top off the campaign, the com- 
pany distributed to its stations such 
point-of-sale material as window 
streamers, pump banners, A-Boards, 
window posters and give-away items. 
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5,000 BILLBOARDS from Maine to Florida this month are promoting American Oil 
Co.’s “Oil of the Future” in its 18-state marketing area. A huge can of “New Perma- 


lube” motor oil is featured against a background of interstellar space. 


Smaller adap- 


tations of the billboard are displayed on 4,500 express trucks 


Amoco Backs New Lube with ‘All Out’ Ad Campaign 


An extensive 18-state advertising 
campaign this month launched Amer- 
ican Oil Co.’s “New Permalube” mo- 
tor oil as the “Oil of the Future.” 

From Maine to Florida the oil is 
being promoted via 550 daily and 
weekly newspapers, TV, billboards, 
express truck posters, service station 
posterettes and point-of-sale mate- 
rials. 

Teaser ads in daily newspapers are 
labeled “Top Secret,” “See Tomor- 
row’s Paper,” and “The Secret’s Out! 
. . . It’s the Oil of the Future.” Com- 





mercials on Amoco’s “Edward R. 
Murrow” news broadcast over an 83- 
station network are devoted to the 
campaign. More than 5,000 billboards 
and posters on 4,500 express trucks 
display a can of the motor oil against 
a background of interstellar space. 


Point-of-sale promotional materials 
include festoons with cut-outs in the 
shape of planets, window display 
cut-outs, banners, pump stickers, 
driveway stencils, oil can holder 
plaques, paper cups, and cap visors 
and buttons for dealers to wear. 


KICK-OFF MEETING for American Oil Co.'s “New Permalube” motor oil campaign 

was attended by company executives and sales representatives from five states. Left 

to right: M. L. Schwartz, vice president in charge of sales; J. B. Turk, division man- 

ager at Harrisburg, Pa.; D. J. Smith, chairman of the board; Herschel C. Smith, 
president, and J. N. Carney, regional sales manager 
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Sohio Pushes Vacation Aids 


Standard Oil Co. of Ohio is urging 
its dealers to capitalize on the tour- 
ist business by offering touring ser- 
vices. 

Heading Sohio’s “Vacation Helps” 
is a special “Sohio Tour Kit.” It 
gives the motorist travel information 
to any point on the continent, in- 
cluding the best routes to any va- 
cation spot, a mileage-expense re- 
cord, a hotel-trailer park guide and 
other information. 

For week-end motorists, Sohio 
is offering for dealer handouts a 
64-page book entitled, “Let’s Ex- 
plore Ohio.” Wall posters tell the 
motorist about the free book, the 
personalized routing service and 
Sohio’s vacation “Get-Ready” car 
services. They include: ‘‘Sohio lubri- 
check... complete chassis lubrication 
that includes checking your tires. . . 
battery. lights, radiator. 
to insure a safe, trouble-free trip,” 
and “a Sohio oil change. -with 
HDQ.” 

Dealers are urged to offer their car- 
care services, have plenty of books 
and routing service cards on hand, 
and make sure their crew is familiar 
with Sohio’s 30-step lubri-check pro- 
cedure. 


Free Road Service Pays 


In Montreal, where a dealer mar- 
gin of 6.5c per Imperial gal. provides 
latitude for a good deal of dealer 
discounting in-one form or another, 
one British-American dealer collects 
full price for everything, including 
his tires, but any of his regular cus- 
tomers can call on his service truck 
for help at any time. He finds that 
sooner or later, most car owners do 
get in trouble. Once he has helped 
them out he finds it is not hard to 
justify his prices, both for gasoline 
and TBA. 


Helps Children—tTriples Sales 


Charles Misawic, Tydol dealer at 
Fallsington, Pa., raised $200 for the 
local Lions Club children’s recreation 
project in a one-day campaign that 
tripled his gallonage in gasoline sales 
as well. 

Publicity stories and photographs 
announced the campaign in two news- 
papers covering the Falls Township 
area. “Not only did Dealer Misawic 
raise the money for a worthy com- 
munity project, but he created a feel- 
ing of friendliness among the people 
of this community and his customers,” 
said the company in its Flying-A- 
News. 


Safety Group Moves 


The Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion has moved to new quarters at 
200 Ring Building, 1200 18th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Its tele- 
phone number remains unchanged. 
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A typical high-flow Purolator Filter installation as used in handling aviation 
gasoline and jet fuels. The tank at the right contains 24 Purolator Micronic 
filter elements which remove particles sub-microns small (.0000039 in.). 


Your best way to 
cut meter maintenance costs— 


for bulk fuel handling 


A Purolator filter, pedestal type, for large- 

capacity fixed installations. Standard models 
When dirt-clogged meters put your tanks or trucks on the “down are available with flow rates of 300 to 1500 
list,” you lose in two ways. Your investment is tied up. And your Se, Ranting Sent Seteen pooderte. 
service suffers. 

A sure way to reduce such losses is to install Purolator* Filters 
on every truck . . . at every platform outlet. Purolator Filters, with 
famous Micronic* elements, remove particles as small as .0000039 
in., have up to 12 times the filtering area and dirt storage capacity 
of old-style filters . . . take up less space, for the same flow capacity. 

One refinery reports that Purolator Filters have more than paid 
for themselves in a few months by reducing meter maintenance costs. 

Take the first step towards more trouble-free operation by 
sending for the new Purolator Industrial Catalog No. 1053, 
describing filter units with flow capacities of 15 to 1500 g.p.m. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
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Deep Rock at recent meeting. 


WISCONSIN JOBBERS (right) at recent conference 
are, seated Jeft to right: Nate Sideman, Madison; 
Standing left to 
right are Tom Edwards, Silver Lake; and Dick Fahey, 


and Arthur Biderman, Columbus. 


Portage 


IOWA JOBBERS (above) discuss future plans with 
Left to right are: 
Albert W. Seliner, Johnston; Ralph Heuring, Deep 
Rock district sales manager, Des Moines; 
Uban, Waterloo; and Cecil Smith, Osceola 


Charles 








Deep Rock 
And Its 


Jobbers 


After Four Years—Spirit of Co-operation Still Growing 


Deep Rock Oil Corp.’s plan of mar- 
keting through jobbers is four years 
old this month—and still going 
strong. 

A lot of changes have been made 
since June 5, 1949, when Deep Rock’s 
top sales officials sat down in a shirt- 
sleeve session with their jobbers to 
talk about the future, Since that 
meeting in Excelsior Springs, Mo., 
Deep Rock has withdrawn complete- 
ly from direct marketing and has put 
some 200 men into business for them- 
selves as jobbers. And the company 
has lived up to its promises to the 
jobbers—no dual operation, no un- 
derselling, volumetric billing, and 
frank discussion of mutual problems. 

Latest move in the Deep Rock Plan 
has been a broadening of the base of 
jobber conferences. Last fall the 
company asked jobbers to elect nine 
committees of five men each. These 
committees represent area jobbers in 


discussions with the company on 
jobber problems. (Pictures on these 
pages show such discussions during 
“Consult Your Supplier Month” last 
February and since that period.) 

The chairman of each committee 
calls his group into session whenever 
he feels there is a need. And Deep 
Rock can request committee consul- 
tation on any vital issue affecting 
jobbers. Some Deep Rock repre- 
sentative sits in with the jobber ad- 
visory committees, and minutes of 
the meetings are sent to jobbers and 
the company. Suggestions and com- 
plaints are handled either by Deep 
Rock’s district sales manager or by 
the home office. 

Door Always Open—The company 
stresses that the committees “are not 
intended to close to the jobbers the 
normal channels of communication 
they have had through the years.” 
Jobbers are “still encouraged to con- 


sult freely with their salesmen, the 
district sales manager, and top man- 
agement in Tulsa.” Deep Rock's 
trained specialists (insurance man- 
ager, credit manager, research direc- 
tor, etc.) are called upon when need- 
ed, 

During “Consult Your Supplier 
Month,” committees of Deep Rock 
jobbers from Iowa, Nebraska, Illi- 
nois and Wisconsin met with com- 
pany men. Talks centered on per- 
centage margins, advertising and 
merchandising, account servicing by 
the sales force, universal credit cards, 
commercial accounts and dealer rela- 
tions. But as the company points 
out, “ ‘Consult Your Supplier Month’ 
involved no new procedures, no new 
series of meetings, no change in re- 
lationship for Deep Rock and its dis- 
tributors.” 


Jobbers Approve—The Deep Rock 
Plan is paying off in jobber confi- 
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FIVE-MAN COMMITTEE of Deep Rock jobbers from Wisconsin meets with company officials in Milwaukee. Seated left to 


right are: Claude Glidden, Oshkosh; George Winkler, Chilton; and J. G. Campbell, Deep Rock general sales manager. 


Stand- 


ing left to right are: Florian Hoelzel, Menasha; Earl Vomastic, Shawano; Burt A. Brokaw, Deep Rock jobber specialist; and L. F. 


dence. Iowa jobber B. R. Mark- 
wardt, of Markwardt Deep Rock 
Service, Webster City, comments: 

“In 1951, we showed a 32% gain 
over 1950, and in 1952 we showed a 
64% gain over 1950. We are proud 
to tell the public that the flag we fly 
is flown by us because we know our 
supplier in all departments and have 
met the top executives. We have 
visited the refinery, we know we 
have the best quality of products 
available, and we have the assurance 
of a constant source of supply. Final- 
ly, we have the feeling of security 
that goes with knowing we will al- 
ways be able to maintain a decent 
livable margin, because of our mar- 
ginal protection.” 

Adds Wisconsin jobber Lawrence 
Novitski, of Ripon Oil Co., Ripon: 
“The spirit of mutual trust and un- 
derstanding has been an outstanding 
factor in our most satisfactory cus- 
tomer-supplier relationship.” 
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Halron, Green Bay 


Milestones of Plan—Trust was Deep 
Rock’s goal back in 1949, when it 
let the jobbers write their own fran- 
chise. Deep Rock told the jobbers: 
“We don’t want a 20-page document, 
full of small print that would take 
a Philadelphia lawyer all year to 
figure out. You draw up the fran- 
chise agreement you want. We'll go 
along with what you think is fair.” 
The result was the 700-word docu- 
ment in use today. 

One of Deep Rock’s first moves 
after the Excelsior Springs meeting 
was to develop a new trade mark 
and color scheme, The entire line 
of products sold by jobbers was fitted 
out in new colors and newly de- 
signed containers, Another early 
move was to let jobbers appoint their 
own committee of five to pass on the 
company’s advertising-merchandising 
program. 

On Sept. 1, 1950, Deep Rock began 
volumetric billing for principal prod- 


ucts. A few months later the com- 
pany opened its first “Short-Stop” 
multi-pump in Omaha, Nebr. With 
emphasis on fast service, the station 
still serves as a testing ground for 
selling techniques that are passed on 
to jobbers as soon as proved success- 
ful. 


In the summer of 1951, Deep Rock 
publicly announced it was not selling 
to commercial accounts at a price 
lower than that to its jobbers. 


Such policies have won praise from 
men outside the company. Said J. 
A. Dennis, secretary of Iowa Inde- 
pendent Oil Jobbers Assn. during 
“Consult Your Supplier Month”: 


“I think the pattern set by Deep 
Rock is the logical pattern. They 
sat down with their jobbers and let 
them help formulate policies that 
were workable from the jobbers’ 
point of view. I think that is what 
we are talking about.” 
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“Dodge topped everything else | tried” 


. says DAVID RICH, North End Coal Co., Inc., 


Why DODGE “Job-Rated’”’ TRECKS 
earn plenty for fuel-oil dealers 


GREATER PAYLOAD CAPACITIES! 


New 21'4- through 4-ton Dodge “Job-Rated’”’ 
trucks now shoulder up to 1000 pounds more 
payload! That’s money-making news for the fuel- 
oil business! Bigger Dodge payload capacities 
mean more oil deliveries on ONE trip . . . less 
unproductive, “back and forth” mileage. 


NEW POWER—MORE VALUE! 


Big husky engines, from 100 to 171 horsepower 

. including 3 brand-new power plants .. . 
give Dodge trucks more muscle, more hustle. 
Other new features include increased piston 
displacements, greater engine-cooling capacities, 
advanced brakes and larger exhaust systems. 
Dodge-Tint glass and twin carburetion and ex- 
haust systems are available. Drop in and meet 
your friendly Dodge dealer soon. He’s a spe- 
cialist at lowering hauling costs. 





Bridgeport, Connecticut 


“I’ve been in the coal and fuel-oil business for 
33 years and I’ve used a great mary different 
trucks. But I didn’t know how good a truck 
could be until we began to operate the Dodge. 


“‘Residential deliveries call for good maneuvera- 
bility. I bought the Dodge truck because it 
topped everything else I tried out in this respect. 
The big surprise came, however, after we really 
used the Dodge. These Dodge trucks are built 
to give the driver the best ride in the business. 


“T’ll string along with Dodge as long as they 
keep putting out trucks as good as my latest 
unit.” 


Job Rabd' TRUCKS 
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Young Marketer 


ote 
<n 






Ross B. Adams 


An unlimited future in the oil busi- 
ness for all young marketers is fore- 
seen by Ross B. Adams, 35, Sinclair 
Refining Co. bailee in Lock Haven, 
Pa., if “honest effort is put forth.” 


He took his present position in 
May, 1951, with a background which 
included two years as a high school 
teacher. Since 1951, reports Ross, he 
has increased his business each month 
through “prompt service, personal 
contact and high grade products.” 


Ross bought a new tank truck in 
October, 1952. His plans include ad- 
ditional trucks and the building of 
several modern service stations. Be- 
fore coming to Lock Haven, from 
which he serves Clinton and Centre 
Counties, he was a sales representa- 
tive (TBA and sales promotion) in 


CITATIONS FOR SERVICE were awarded six members of the Virginia Oil Men’s Assn. recently in Richmond, Va. 
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Sinclair‘s Eastern Pennsylvania mar- 
keting area. 

A graduate of Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
high school, Ross attended Indiana 
State Teachers College and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He man- 
aged the Harrisburg Food Terminal 
Corp. for three years, and owned 
the Wilkes-Barre Cold Storage. He is 
a member of the local Kiwanis, Moose, 
Elks, American Legion and V. F. W. 
A family man, Ross has a boy, 8, 
and a girl, 5. 


Fred W. Cordell, division manager 
of Phillips Petroleum Co.’s new Flor- 
ida sales division, was named direc- 
tor of market development with 
headquarters in Tampa. T. E. Gil- 
more, former assistant manager of the 
Florida sales division, succeeds Mr. 
Cordell. E, A. Smithson, marketing 
assistant, becomes assistant division 
manager, and W. O. White continues 
in that capacity. A new marine ter- 
minal at Tampa will serve as a cen- 
tralized outlet for gasoline distribu- 
tion throughout central Florida, 


* * * 


H. J. Potts, until recently Socony- 
Vacuum district manager in Balti- 
more, now is vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Independent Oil 
Co., Altoona, Pa. Independent Oil is 
a distributor for Socony-Vacuum. 
Charles M. Cohn is chairman, and 
Samuel Cohn, president. Mr. Potts, 
who served 28 years with Socony in 
the East, has been in marketing 
since 1933, Starting in accounting, 
he has been district manager in Bal- 
timore the last six years and chair- 
man of the Oil Industry Information 
Committee of Maryland. 


“ RY 2 a 


president of the association 











Mr. Higgins 


Mr. Finney 


J. T. Higgins, manager of opera- 
tions at Standard of California’s 
Richmond, Calif., refinery, has been 
named president of Salt Lake Refin- 
ing Co. and Salt Lake Pipe Line Co. 
He succeeds C. E. Finney, Jr., who 
has retired. 


H. E. Armitage, marketing vice 
president of the Frontier Refining 
Co., has been named supervisor of 
the accounting, auditing and credit 
departments under a reorganization 
program. Mr, Armitage also is sec- 
retary-treasurer. Claude A. Weber 
has been promoted from sales man- 
ager to assistant marketing vice 
president. H, 8. Dickson, marketing 
manager for the past year, has been 
named general sales manager to suc- 
ceed Mr. Weber. Rodger Spahr be- 
comes marketing statistician and 
Milton E. Parker continues as assist- 
ant to the vice president of special 
sales. Eight marketing zones are 
being established under the reorgan- 
ization. Each will be under the su- 
pervision of a manager who is re- 
sponsible for all sales and marketing 
functions. 


The asso- 
ciation issues these citations to its members who have been in the oil business 25 years or more. Those receiving the citations this 


year were, Jeft to right: J. T. Cottrell, Morgan Oil & Supply Co., Richmond; C. E. Freeman, Esso Standard, Richmond; B. A. 
Fox, Shell Oil Co., Baltimore, Md.; R. W. Holmes Jr., Socony-Vacuum, Richmond; J. L. Long, Wakefield Oil Co., Wakefield, 
and C. W. Healy, Gulf Oil Corp., Philadelphia. The citations were presented by W. T. Hyde, Gulf Oil Corp., Richmond, retiring 
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MODERN FARMERS like J. A. Parks of Maloy, Iowa, 
using the gang plow above, can produce much more in 
much less time than the farmer of just a few years ago. 
In the horse-powered days of farming it took as many 
as 35 man-hours to produce and harvest an acre of 








corn. Now, on many mechanized farms, it is done in 
fewer than 11 man-hours. In addition, the shift from 
animal power to machine power released about 72,000,- 
000 acres of cropland from producing feed for horses 
and mules to producing food for the nation’s tables. 


WHAT EVER HAPPENED 
TO THE MAN BEHIND THE PLOW? 





THE “man behind the plow” is still very much 
in the picture, but he’s up front now. And because 
he is, you and your family—even the world—are 
better fed today. 

Not many years ago the American farmer walked 
behind the old horse-drawn plow, worked longer 
hours and produced much less than he does today. 
But that was before the development of the “hired 
hands” that never tire—the tractors, trucks and 
implements which do the work of many men, and 
the petroleum fuels and lubricants which keep them 


In the last 50 years or so, while America’s popu- 
lation was growing from 75,000,000 to more than 
150,000,000 a remarkable change was taking place 
in agriculture. Today 8,000,000 fewer persons on 
America’s farms are producing food for 75,000,000 
more Americans. 


Yet America has never been better fed. It has 
never been better equipped to export needed foods 
to other countries for normal requirements, or to 
combat famine—an ally of communism—wherever 
it appears. 

Never have so few fed so many so well. 

To help make ours a more abundant land, 
Standard Oil pioneered in delivering petroleum 
products right to the farmers’ doors in the quan- 
tities needed and at reasonable prices. This on- 
the-spot delivery, started way back in 1910, was 
vital to the rapid growth of mechanized farming in 
the Middlewest—one of the most productive agri- 
cultural regions in the world. 

So many rural customers have learned to de- 
pend on Standard Oil products and services that 
we now serve far more Midwestern farmers than 
any other oil company. 


Standard Oil Company «nouna) 
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Robert W. Bailey, president of the 
Gill Oil Corp. in Richmond, Va., has 
added a vice-president, J. Michael 
Kelleher, to his youthful jobber en- 
terprise. They figure they have a good 
“Mr. Inside-Mr. Outside” combination 
now, with Mr. Bailey to handle the 
inside work and with Mr. Keleher, a 
successful salesman, outside. Mr. 
Bailey, who has been a commission 
agent, is launching a full-fledged job- 
ber operation. 


Frank Rehm 
retired June 1 as 
Pacific Coast vice 
president in 
charge of person- 
nel and _ indus- 
trial relations for 
Shell Oil after 
37 years with the 
company. He has 
been named sec- 
retary - treasur- 
er of the Pacific 
Oil Institute with 
headquarters in 
San Francisco. Wendell Thayer, 
former secretary, has left the Insti- 
tute. Mr. Rehm, a native of Sonora, 
Calif., began his oil career in the 
California oil fields during his sum- 
mer vacations from Stanford Univer- 
sity. He joined Shell in 1916 as a 
geologist at Ventura. In 1922 he 
was named superintendent of Shell’s 
operations in Oilfields, near Coalinga. 
Mr. Rehm _ subsequently headed 
Shell’s production at Brea and Signal 
Hill and, in 1929, became general 
field superintendent for the West 
Coast. Six years later he was pro- 
moted to Pacific Coast production 
manager. In 1939 he moved to San 
Francisco to organize a new person- 
nel and industrial relations depart- 
ment and became its vice president 
in 1944. 





Mr. Rehm 


Dr. K. C. Heald, vice president of 
Gulf Oil in charge of world-wide ex- 
ploration and production, retired 
June 1. 


William C. Kirkpatrick has been 
elected a director of International Pe- 
troleum Co., Ltd., an affiliate of 
Standard Oil (New Jersey). Mr. Kirk- 
patrick returned to the company’s 
executive offices in Coral Cables, Fla., 
this year after serving as general 
manager of Andian National Corp., 
Ltd., International’s pipe line affiliate 
in Colombia. 


> * * 


E. J. McClanahan, marketing vice 
president of Standard of California, 
San Francisco, has been named presi- 
dent of California, Inc., state promo- 
tional organization. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS is topic of conversation with Kenneth T. Howe, chairman of 
public relations forum, at meeting of Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New England 
in Boston. Left to right: E. L. Pederzani, Atlantic Refining, Providence; F. F. Nelson, 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co., Boston; Ernest Myers, Sun Oi), Boston; Mr. Howe, 
Jenney Mfg. Co., Chestnut Hill, Mass.; and H. A. Mitchell, Pennsylvania Oil Co., 

Somerville, Mass. 





BOSTON MEETING of Independent Oil Men’s Assn. of New England enables mem- 


bers to discuss problems informally. 


Between-sessions discussion is held by Henry 


Walker of Burning Oils, Inc., Malden, Mass.; Ben Carebella of North End Coal Co., 
Boston; Hubert Reidy of Temple Oil Co., North Reading, Mass.; and Ralph Snay of 
Marane Oil Corp., Worcester, Mass. 


Deputy PAD J. Ed Warren has been 
given the Interior Department’s high- 
est honor, the Distinguished Service 
Award. The presentation was made 
by Secretary McKay for Mr. War- 
ren’s “outstanding service in petrole- 
um and gas activities in the interest 
of national security and defense.” 


Harley Williams, president, Wil- 
liams Oil Co., Remsen, N. Y., plans 
to build a new warehouse and garage 
to replace three smaller buildings now 
housing his inventory and trucks. 


A. C. Besche and John E. Dyson, 
partners in the Dyson Oil Co., Wal- 
dorf, Md., are building a new service 
station at La Plata, Md. 


So.) «© 


Donald P. Jones, comptroller of 
Sun Oil has been elected vice presi- 
dent of Philadelphia Control of Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 
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New York Marketers Renew Friendships, 
Discuss Problems at ESPA Convention 





SIGNING IN at the Hotel Roosevelt in New York City are, 

left to right: A. G. Hazelden of Cherry Valley Oil Corp.. 

Waterville, A. R. Gundry and R. A. Nichols, both of A. R. 
Gundry, Inc., Rochester 





FINDING QUIET corner between busy sessions provides re- 
laxation for Bruce Wemmett, left, of Wemmett Corp., Hem- 
lock, and Ted Busch of Aro Equipment, Livonia 


Empire State Petroleum Assn. 
members last month cast an approv- 
ing eye over two projects that will 
be of value to jobbers in their busi- 
ness operations. 

At their May 17-19 meeting in 
New York City, members were told 
the association soon will publish a 
uniform accounting manual. This is 
aimed at providing a common ground 
on which jobbers may accurately 
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BETWEEN MEETINGS Willis A. Arnold, left, of Arnold Oil 
Co., Brockport, Frank Hall, center, of Frank R. Hall Co., 
Nunda, and A. R. Gundry, right, discuss marketing interests 


and problems © 





INTENSE DISCUSSION among old-timers interests, left to 
right, former president of ESPA, Thomas A. Brown of Sentinel 
Oil Co., Inc., New Rochelle, Richmond F. Meyer of Mid- 


Hudson Oil Co., Poughkeepsie, and John Harper of Harper 


compare their costs of doing busi- 
ness. 

Also in the works is an area-by- 
area study by the association of heat- 
ing oil cost to the consumer, com- 
pared with the cost of gas heat in 
New York State. 


In other actions, the association 





Oil Co., Long Island City 


voiced opposition to restrictions on 
oil imports, and chose a new presi- 
dent. He is Elbert J. Townsend, of 
Townsend Oil Co., LeRoy, succeed- 
ing Thomas A. Brown, of Sentinal 
Oil Co., New Rochelle. 


Details of speeches at the meeting 
appeared in NPN May 27, 1953, p. 28. 
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BEST FOR THE BIG HAUL 
OVER HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA! 


One of the best sources of testimonials for Farrell 
Semi-Trailers is the driver himself. He'll readily 
tell you that there isn’t an easier semi-trailer to hold 
on the road than Farrell. Maximum roadability 
and Farrell “balanced loading” are mighty impor- 
tant when a load of petroleum is riding right be- 
hind the cab as you try to make schedule over a 
twisting, rough or busy highway. Custom-built 
Farrell Semi-Trailers not only afford a driving 
“ease” that even a burly truckdriver appreciates, 
but no other semi-trailer built offers greater ca- 
pacity, safety or economy than Farrell. 
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LEAVE YOUR PETROLEUM TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS ON OUR DOORSTEP... 








Over 1000 Sun tank cars carry 
large quantities of Sun products 
to customers and to bulk storage 
plants for redistribution. 





ou | 

MRS . —- : , a 

Sun owns and operates 18 large ocean-going tankers, 9 coastal tankers and barges _!n addition to other forms of trans- 

to maintain the flow of crudes to its refineries and finished products to terminals. portation, more than 2000 motor 
» vehicles transport Sun products. 


Transportation—an important part 
of Sun’s service to you 


Sun Oil Company—producer, refiner and marketer—with its own extensive 
transportation facilities, is in an excellent position to give you prompt 
delivery of Sun products. 


Sell under your own brand name. Sun supplies a complete line of 
lubricating oils and greases; finished SAE oils; base blending stocks; 


finished greases; and grease bases for sale under your own brand name. 


Affiliated and subsidiary compo- 
SUN OIL COMPANY nies own and operate more than 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. + In Canada: Sun Oil Company, Ltd, Toronto and Montreal °°00 miles of crude oil and product 


pipe lines to facilitate production 
and delivery of Sun products. 








